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The Christian Union presents this werk a 
number of articles on the various aspects of 
summer life in the hope of not only entertain. | 
ing, but of serving its readers by suggesting 
healthyful and attractive out-of-door occeupa-— 
tions, Mw. Washington Gladden’s article on 
“Church Life and Activity as Affected by | 
Modern Skepticism,” read ata recent meeting | 
of the Congregational Association of Ohio, | 
and the importance of which justifies the sur - | 
render of unusual space, is a very thoughtful 
contribution to a discussion in which all 
heads of famities, as well as religious teach- 
ers, are deeply interested, 


| 
| 


THE OUTLOOK. 


It has been evident for a good while that Mr. Glad- 
stone was restive under the pressure of Irish business 
and of Conservative obstraction. Since the death of 
Beaconsfield the Conservatives have had no com 
manding leader and no coherent policy ; in default 
of any ideas of their own they have endeavored to 
nullify the efforts and neutralize the strength of the 
Liberals by a course of barren and exasperating 
obstruction. To this end they have not hesitated to 
work with the Irish leaders, whom they revile and 
bitterly condemn. Unfortunately, circumstances 
have made this policy partially successful, and, in 
spite of the utmost activity on the part of the Glad- 
stone Ministry, very little but Irish business has 
been pushed through Parliament. The Ministry 
have now decided to exrd this state of affairs ; they 
have agreed, as has been already announced in these 
columns, to drop the bill relating to the government 
of Lordon, and have decided to push through every 
other measure which they have taken in hand, if it is 
necessary to keep Parliament in session until next 
winter. There measures include, among others, the 

11) releto g to terant rights, explained in The Chris- 
tian Union last week, and bills relating to the baliot, 
bankruptcy, patents, the criminal cede, and legal 
procedure, These are all important measures, for 














| cousolidate 


break down. The determination on the part of the 
Ministry to hold Parliament together until decisive 
votes are reacbed on the Ministerial measures com- 
mands the almost unanimous support of the Liberal 
party 





In 1858 the French captured Turon, a little north of 
Hué, the capital of Cochin China ; subsequently they 
secured possession of lower Cambodia, In 1874 they 
extorted a treaty from Tu—due, the ruler of Tonquin, 
which lies just North of Cochin China, by which the 
foreign policy of Tonquin was placed practically 
under French direction, the principal ports of Tor 
quin opened to French commerce, and Freneh garri- 
sons admitted into them. Since that time the Freuch 
to extend 
Tonquin, 


have been perpetually intriguing and 
their in Their 
schemes have been largely unsuccessful, the Ton 


influence 


| quinese securing aid from China and harassing their 


invaders in various ways. The consequent disorders 


througheut the country have given the French an 


excuse for its conquest, and Tu-duc is now asked by 


President Grevy to recognize not only a French 


| occupation of ‘lonquin but the right of the French 


to duties aud taxes, and return he is 
guaranteed a third of all the revenues of his king- 
dom, If he refuses this generous offer he is threat 


ened with the of Mean- 


1m pose in 


bombardment his cities. 
triple alliance, the object of which is not clearly, at 
least not publicly, detined, but the effect of which is 
to environ the young French Republic with a com 

bination which may easily become hostile to her, and 
which is certainly under the control of 

hitherto bitterest foe, Prince Bismark. And it 
an ominous sign that Germany is reconciling her- 


now her 


18 


| self to the Vatican, that there are indications even of 


a movement toward a reconciliation between the 
Italian goverument and the Vatican, that Austria is 
thoroughly subject to the Vatican, that Spain is 
scarcely less so, while the whole power and influence 
of the church and the priesthood in France are un- 
disguisedly and openly hostile to the Republic. 


Pafts of smoke escaping here aud there through 
crevices in the ground, with an occasional eruption 
now and then, may of themselves produce no serious 
consequences ;_but they indicate volcanic fires 
underneath, the mere existence of which is a ground 
for alarm, and the results of which may be of the 
most serious character. That is the present condi- 
tion of our own country. The danger of a general 
insurrection of the laboring population against the 





| while Germany, Italy, aud Austria are united in a | 


facts aright the miners demand not only an increase 
in pay, but also a right to test the weighing of the 
product of their labor on which wages are computed. 
This seems to be a reasonable enough demand; the 
denial has intensified suspicions that they are being 
defranded. The attempt of the strikers to prevent 
other workingmen from taking their places was de 

feated by the sheriff ; the women then took the field, 
and marched, several hundred strong, to the mines; 
fighting with women, even when they are Amazons, is 
not a business that any American likes to engage in, 
and the mills for the moment surrendered without re- 
sistance, The militia were then ordered out ; shots 
between the mob and the soldiery were exchanged ; 
several of the mob were wounded, at least one was 
killed ; and the quelled for the 
moment, the bitterness of feeling is intense. There 
are serious premonitious of a state of feeling which 
might to the 
entire community, at least to every part of it where 


while mob are 


at apy moment become dangerous 


laborers are employed in large masses. 


The Governor of the State has done a courageous 
act in vetoing the appropriation of $20,000 to the 
Catholic Protectory. This is, as its names indicates, 
a distinctly sectarian institution. It is wholly under 
te of the Roman Catholic Church. In its 


original charter it was designated as a Society for the 


control 


| protection of Roman Catholic children in the city of 


| a majority should have been citizens ; 


| fidence of the best men in New York City. 


too arbitrary control of often despotic capital is real 


and serious, although the prosperity of the country 
has thus far prevented the grievance from becoming 
so general as to produce a general revolt. But the 
smoke and the occasional explosions, breaking forth 
in spots anywhere from Sandy Hook to the Rocky 


Mountains, and in one locality as readily as in 
an ther, indicates the existence of slumbering 
fires whose power is not to be measured by 


their present manifestation, 
for example, in Des Moines, Iowa, the coal miners 
have been on a strike against reduction of wages, 
and, colored workmen having been called in to take 
their places, have undertaken to drive them away by 
blowing up a tenement occupied by one of the Negro 
laborers. The house was almost demolished ; two 
women were badly injured, and one little girl was 
probably mortally wounded, The barbarism of this 
method of warfare is itself a revelation ; what provo 
cation there may have been one hardly cares to in- 
quire ; palliation there could be none, Iu Cincinnati 


During the last week, | 


New York; and it presumably still confines its bene- 
fits to Catholic children An institution 
under control of a denomination, and for the benefit 
of the children of that denomination, clearly ought 
not to be allowed to lay a tax for its support on the 
Liberal and intelligent 
Roman Catholics will themselves recognize the jus 

tice of this principle, and its applicability to this 
The Governor has shown himself in this case 


Roman 


people of the State at large. 


case. 
again to be more conscientious aud courageous than 
the Legislature. He has signed the bill providing 
a commission to supply New York City with water 
by an increased use of the Croton Lake water-shed. 
The defects in this bill were serious ; certainly there 
should have been a commission of seven, not six, and 
now the com- 
mission is evenly divided between citizens and office- 
holders, But the results of no bill would have been 


perhaps still more serious. Of the commission as 
now constituted a majority certainly have the con 
The 
trouble with the bill is that the next local election, 
by giving us a new Mayor or Comptroller, may make 


a radical change in its character. 


3y a vote of fifteen to eleven the Overseers of 
have refused to confer the degreo 
Butler, 
each commencement 


Harvard College 
of LL. D. on 
been in the babhit 
ferring the doctorate of laws on the Goveruor of the 
State, aud although there have been several excep- 


Governor The college has 


at of con 


tions to the rule the procedure has been so uniform 
that an omission to confer the degree is significant. 
The question was not without its difficuities, and 
the fact that a number of the leading college men, 


including President Eliot, were in favor of confer- 


ring the degree shows that weighty arguments were 
not lacking on that side, It was urged that the de- 
gree had been conferred heretofore as a compliment 
to the office and not to the man ; that to refuse it to 
Governor butler would be to make political capital 
for him. The action of the Overseers must commend 
itself to all thoughtful men. If a college degree 


means anything at all—and of late years it has been 
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doubtful whether it does mean anything in this 
country—it means the possession on the part of the 
man who receives it of those qualities of character 
and scholarship which entitle one to special dis— 
tinction. The degradation of the college degree has 
gone so far that it can only be stopped by some in- 
stitution of the prominencs of Harvard College. 
There is absolutely nothing in the career or charac- 
ter of Gev. Butler to entitle him to the distinction. 
There are, on the other hand, many reasons which 
make him conspicnonsly unfit for it. One of the 
most dangerous and demoralizing tendencies iu this 
country is the worship of snecess, It has been 
charged, and with justice, that to succeed here is to 
condone all the crimes attending success. If colleges 
mean anything they are standing protests against 
such careers as that of Benjamin F. Butler; to 
confer a degree upon such a man is not only to 
bring the distinction into disrepnte, but to make 
aspiriug young men, who have high ideals of life, 
skeptical of the uses and education of American col - 
leges, 





The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, in its session at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
greatly excited over the question of the use of musical 
instruments in the churches of that denomination. 
Such use has been prohibited by the rul.s of the 
church, and is unquestionably opposed to all its 
“traditions. The vote authorizing their use was finally 
‘passed, by a decided majority, and the protest 
presented against the action was signed only by 
fifty-five members of the Assembly. There were, 
we judge, two grounds of opposition to the resolu- 
tions of the Assembly : one the fnndamental objec- 
(tion to the use of instrumental music, as intense and 
‘as sensible as the objection to the use of stoves 
in the churches in New England years ago; 
the other a constitutional objection, that it 
was not legitimate for the Assembly to pass any 
resolutions on the subject without first sending them 
down to the Presbyteries for approbation. This is 
a constitutional question on which we shall not ex- 
press an opinion; but there is no donbt that the 
organ hes come into the United Presbyterian church- 
es to stay; aud we trust that the threats ut- 
tered in the heat of debate will not be executed in 
cooler blood, and the United Presbyterian Church 
be rent in twain by the determination of a minority 
to prevent the majority from praising God with in- 
struments, as David did of old, if they desire todos °, 


The installation of the Rev. Charles Van Norden 
over the North Church of Springfield, of which Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., was lately pastor, may 
be taken as a reaffirmation of the ‘‘ liberty of 
prophesying”’ in the Congregational denomination, 
within the limits of a defiaite Evangelical faith, 
Mr. Van Nordeun’s statement of faith included his 
acceptance of the doctrines of a divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the revelation of God in Christ Jesus, 
a true sacrifice for sin by him, and the certainty of 
helpless doom for incorrigible sinners. But he re- 
garded inspiration as not uniform, nor scientific, nor 
verbal, and as infallible only in the moral and spirit- 
ual realm; he refused to adopt any psychological 
theory respecting Jesus Christ, whom he described, in 
language rather poetical than philosophical, as ‘‘ Di- 
vine Light, alike illuminated and luminous ;”’ he pro- 
fessed himself dissatisfied with all theories of the 
Atonement,contenting himself with the simple Script- 
ure statement that Christ died, the jast for the un- 
just; he declared that a doctrine of future probation 
can be ‘‘safely held, and consistently with Scripture, 
only when applied to the immature, the socially out- 
cast, and the heathen, and in these cases as the 
speculative profession of a reverent theodicy.” His 
general statement of his position was summed up in 
the following words : 

la conclusion, I cordially and thorougbly assent to the 
Apostles’ creed, and to the Nicene creed. I am neither a 
Calvinist nor an Arminian, neither a Uviversalist nor a Uai- 
tarian, neither an Annibilationist nor a Kestorationist, neither 
an Episcopalian nor a Swedenborgian, though I: bave been 
a.cused of being each and all of these. I acknowledge no 
otLer new departure than that which is a return to funda 
mental and original Christianity. I belong to no party, 
clique, or schoo] in our denomination, and I recogniz2 no 
authoritative master but the Lord Jesus. I love all who love 
the Lord and pity all who are in darkness, can worship with 
devout men of every name and curse no m&n or way. 








The council, which was not a picked or packed one, 
but included some very representative conservative 
men, proceeded unanimously to install Mr. Van Nor- 
den, accompanying its vote with the minute that “it 
heartily recommends bis installation, with the under- 
standing that this action is not to be taken as an in- 
dorsement of certain of his speculations,” It should 





be added that Mr, Van Norden made no promises, 
and was installed on no conditions; but he wisely 
announced his purpose to preach his convictions, not 
his speculations. The action of this council may be 
regarded as another recognition of what is fast com- 
ing to be the common law of the Congregational 
churches ; viz., that men who prove themselves apt 
to teach the great spiritual virtues of revelation are 
to be welcomed to the pulpit, but that suck a wel- 
come commits po oné to their theological theories of 
whatever school. 


The June number of the ‘ Missionary Herald” 
contains & report from a special committee which 
calls for some explanation or supplementary report 
from the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. Dr. Todd of New Haven made last Decem- 
ber a charge in the ‘‘ New Haven Palladium” that 
the ‘‘Herald”’ was mailed to a number of persons in 
New Haven some of whom were dead, others of 
whom had moved away ; this list was said to be so 
large that in that office alone some twenty or thirty 
copies were regularly thrown into the waste basket, 
notices from the post-oflice being entirely disregarded 
by the Business Manager of the ‘‘ Herald.”’ After 
considerably over a month there appeared in the 
‘Palladium’ areply from the Business Manager 
containing a general denial of the charges. As a re- 
sult a special committee of investigation was ap- 
pointed, and it is their report which appears, after 
considerable further delay, in the ‘‘ Herald.” It ap 
pears by this report that before the committee the 
facts stated by Dr. Todd, which had been denied by 
the Basiness Manager, were admitted to be true by the 
representatives of the Board, though they denied that 
these facts involved any fault in the business man- 
agement, As the examination was confined to the 
condition ef things at New Haven, it does not appear 
whether any copies of the ‘‘ Herald” were being 
sent in the same manner to literal ‘‘deadheads” 
through other post-offices. The report also finds 
that the Business Manager in his letter of denial had 
both misrepresented and suppressed important facts, 
so as to produce an erroneous impression on the 
public. 





The churches have very great confidence in 

the Prudential Committee, and it has been well 
earned ; but it is no! wise for them to presume too 
far on this confidence. The public cannot and ought 
not to forget that benevolent and missionary enter- 
priscs have not always been free from those faults of 
management which are not infrequent in purely sec- 
ular enterprises ; they remember tuat men of high 
position in the church sometimes prove careless and 
sometimes worse than careless in the administration 
of their trusts; they remember that benevolent 
boards are apt tocover up, when they can, the failings 
and misbehaviour of their subordinates in order to 
prevent odium from attaching to the church—a mis- 
taken but common policy ; and they will na‘urally 
and rightfully expect that the Prudential Committee 
will take some action on this report. The Business 
Manager cannot enjoy that kind of confidence which 
shou!d be accorded to every one who has the hand- 
ling of any of the funds of such a Board, uvless 
the report is supplemented by some statement from 
the Prudential Committee. It is true that a 
printed statement has since appeared over the signa- 
ture of the Business Manager, containing the New 
Haven list of subscribers, 268 in number, with the 
assurance that all but three have raported that they 
reveived the ‘‘ Herald” regularly during 1882. 
But the churches will now look not to the 
Business Manager but to the Prudential Com- 
mittee for an explanation. If they have examined 
the matter, and have satisfied themselves either that 
the findings of the report are erroneous, or that the 
carelessness which that report imputes to the Busi- 
ness Mavager, aud the ‘‘ discrepancy hard to recon- 
cile” which they find between one of his statements 
and the facts of the case, are either explicable, or of 
such a pature that they do not warrant any lack of 
public confidence in the Manager and his methods, 
they should say so publicly, and give the reason for 
their conclusion. If the Business Manager is not 
amenable to the charges implied in the very cautious 
report of the Ivestigating Committee, a vindication 
from the Prudential Cummittee is clearly due to 
him ; if he is amenable to those charges, a change 
in the business management is certainly due to the 
churches, In the absence of some official statement 
by the Prudential Committee, the churches must 
and will assume the findings of the special commit- 
tee, of carelessness, irreconcilable discrepancy, and 
suppression, to be true. 





THE EVANGELICAL CRITICISM. 


N' ) one will object to the minutes adopted by the 
+N Presbyterian General Acsembly, sdmonishing 
preachers and teachers against a merely rationalistic 
criticism of the Bible, and crude theories and un- 
proved speculations growing out of it, unless he 
reads between the lines what is not embodied in 
them, The dangers against which this minute warns 
the church are real, perhaps imminent and serious, 
But they are not modern ; and, while there is some 
peril and no advantage in an unspiritual study of the 
Bible, while it is addressed to the spiritual facul- 
ties, and the spiritual faculties must be employed 
in its interpretation, there is nothing to be ap 
prehended and there is much to be hoped from 
that free but reverent study of the Bible which is 
one of the religious characteristics of our age. That 
it will lead to some vagaries of interpretation aud of 
doctrine is to be expected, but the general result 
can only be a clearer apprehension of its teaching, a 
better discrimination between that which was tem- 
poral and that which is permanent in its teachings, 
between that which belongs to the form and that 
which inheres in the substance, and a firmer and 
more spiritual hold upon its great fundamental 
teachings. The first question to be answered in 
measuring such a spirit of investigation is not what 
particular conclusions are likely to be reached, but 
in what spirit and by what path are we to seek for 
conclusions. And certainly there is much that is 
hopeful and little that is discouraging in the spirit 
of what we may call evangelical criticism which char- 
acterizes the present era. This spirit is as far removed 
from a merely rational criticism, on the one extreme, 
as it is from an unthinking and blind adherence to the 
letteron the other. It is candid and fearless, and in- 
deedSeager to kuow the exact*trnth, and at the same 
time it is possessed by a belief in the central truths of 
the gospel. Those men in Scotland, England, and 
the United States who are applying all their mental 
skill to the solution of difficult problems of author 
ship and interpretation, when it comes to a matter 
of personal experience, take Christ as their Saviour, 
believe firmly in him, and present him constantly 
and esgerly to the world, as the world’s hope. 

The Bible manifests God as no other book has ever 
done. God’s power resides in the Bible, not in any 
magical way, but through the constaut operation of 
that same? grace which was pleased to make the first 
revelation. Because of this abiding and gracious 
power the believer may safely trust in the Bible as 
fully and perfecily adequate to its work, and have no 
fear at all that any scholarly conclusions which 
prove to be in accordance with the truth of fact can 
ever damage it, or make it less effective than it is and 
has been. Nothing can be more evident to those 
who accept the Bible as God’s book, whose truth 
God has inspired, and over whose composition God 
bas watched, than that the precise teachings of the 
Bible must be richer, more satisfying, and more 
fruitful than an approximate notion of those teach- 
ings, and the particular form in which those teach- 
ings are clothed—the structure cf the documents 
containing them—hetter than any other form could 
be. This at once gives a powerful stimulus to all 
inquiry, because inquiry may yet bring us closer to 
the mind and plan of God. 

Naturally this faith and quest is accompanied by 
aspirit of expectancy. Since Infinite Wisdom has 
revealed itself in an infinitely wise mode, it would 
be foolish to suppose that men have as yet fathomed 
the teachings of the Bible, or fully grasped the secret 
and the adaptations of its structure. There are, it 
is true, points of contact with finite thought, since 
the purpose of the book is revelation, and, in the 
nature of the case, that which is external, the form, 
may be more easily and completely understood, as 
soon as we have sufficient data, than the internal, 
the substance. But both alike are as yet imperfectly 
apprehended : the form, primarily because men are 
not yet agreed about the data from which its char- 
acteristics are to be determined; the substance, 
partly because our under standing of it depends in a 
measure upon our understanding of the form in 
which it is presented, but mainly because a long 
spiritual education is necessary before the race can 
fully know even the man-ward side of infiuite truth. 

It is plain, too, that the human element in the 
Bible must be recognized and appreciated if we are 
to reach a better understanding of its teachings. 
The Old Testament is not a mere national literature, 
but it is a national literature. God for the purposes 
of his revelaticn made use of the natural literary im- 
pulses of a chosen people, and the history, and poetry, 
and prophecy, and ethics which the Old Testament 
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contains indicate a true literary movement and devel- 
opment of that people. This is not merely a thing 
to be admitted in words ; a full appreciation of it, a 
thorough inquiry into the peculiar literary charac- 


| 


teristies of the various parts, is imperatively demand- | 


ed for a just understanding of these parts, and of the 
thing is true of the New Testa- 
The divine teachings of the book are indeed 


whole. The same 
ment. 
of far greater intrinsic consequence than the literary 
form; but the literary form is to be studied diligent- 
for the 


teachings. 


ly purpose oO 


Nor will the believer be shaken in his 
faith if he finds traces here and there of human mis 


apprehension and limitation, for he will be sure that 


f the light it sheds upon the | 


these, too, in the wise ordering of God, are not hin- | 


drances to the great purpose of revelation, but truly 
subservient to it. 

As concerns the contents of the Bible the method 
of evangelical criticism is thatof e!o+e, grammatical, 
unbiased exegesis ; a study not of isolated texts, but 
of whole passages and whole books ; the interpretation 
of language according tocommon rules, It recognizes 


} school, fi r 


the progress of revelation, it tak s into account the | 


literary form of the documents, in so far as they have 
been determined, and gives full weight to the circum- 
stauces of composition and the immediate purpose of 
be As 
coucernus the form, the method is that of historical 


the author, as far as these can ascertained, 
and literary criticism, accord ng to the canons which 
such criticism always takes for its guide. 
not arbitrary, but the necessary and only means at 
our disposal for determining what things have oc 

curred, and how they have occurred, The witnesses 
are to be questioned and cross. questioned, the evi 

denee, direct and circumstantial, is to be weighed, 
aud all the 
literary monument is analyzed and assigned to a 


pre CABFOS by 
detinite period are in place here as anywhere, 
this 

It is sufficient to have indicated 


go into details at point would carry us quite 


beyond our limits, 


are trying to describe recognizes aud applies, as 
fandamental in importance and trustworthy in kind, 
the rules of all his l 

Next week we shall point out some of the partic 


‘lical 


torical and literary science. 


ulurs in which a true evangé criticism diifers 


These are | 


which any historical and | 
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to the sick daughter are not frequent and regular, 
After the funeral, however, he too relapses into his 
Sunday paper and Sunday nap. 

Possibly the minister killer may belong to the genus 
‘* religious He goes about from church to 
When it is very pleasant and when the walk 


tramp.” 
church. 
ing is good, especially if a celebrity occupies the pul 

pit, he is likely to be there, and is even interested in the 
services, with the exception of the taking up of the 
collection, He is always hostile to the contribution- 
box, and nsually prefers a church which has adopted 
the systematic plan of benevolence, and which drops 
its in at the door. This he 
thinks is more unobtrusive and Christianlike. It is 
not unlikely that he sends his children to the Sunday 


contributions a box 


that does not cost anything, and, about 
Christmas time the family may make something by 
the operation, You will always see the minister- 
killer at Sunday-school concerts. He is very partial 
to Sunday school cone rts, but if his Johnny or 


Mary Ann does not have as prominent a part as some 


| other Johnny or Mary Aun, he has his opinion of that 


church. 


This fugitive attendance upon Sunday-school con- | 


certs, too, gives him a very large claim upon the 
minister’s time, and if Johnny has the mumps or 
Mary Aun the measles he is very much provoked if 
the minister does not know it, and eall to condole 
with the family. 
the 
shepherd his own flock, 


These are The 


He sees them on Sunday, 


minister killers. 


he shapes his sermons to their needs, he knows them 


' 
pastor can | 


in their homes, and can bear upon his heart each one | 


of the thousand people who properly and rightfully 


eall his church their home and him their pastor. It 
is the second thousand, outside of these, who break 
his back ; those who hang on to the skirts of the 


ehurch aud throw mud at the chureh, and who only 
care for a minister when their sick are to be visited 


| or their dead are to be buried, 
the fact that the critical study of the Bible which we 


| vennence as is the 


from an unthinking traditionalism, on the one haud, | 


and a mere rationalistic criticism, on the other, 


THE MINISTER KILLER. 
1 goes by various names, does the minister 
killer ; called the 
religious beat, but usually he 


[1 


tramp, sometimes the 


6 18 


sometimes | 
does not come near enough to a chureh door to merit 
the doubtful compliment of these titles; he 


Aud 


eveu 
should simply be knowu as a minister killer. 
this is the way he often does his work. 
religion for twe nty-live years of his life; he jeers at 
the church ; he makes Mr, Logersoll his patron saint ; 
he has all the stale and false gossip about minis- 
ters’ sons and deacous’ daughters at his tongue’s eud ; 
he always knows just how many dollars it takes to 
send ten cents to the missionaries, and has reckoned 
who belovg to the 
church are in prison cells ; but one day his daughter 
falls sick and thinks she would like 
minister, and forthwith he posts off for the nearest 


up how mapy bauk cashiers 


parsou (it does not make much difference to what 


ongs that he lives 


gs, 80 


denomination the parson bel 
near to our minister killler), and asks him to come 
and see his sick daughter. If the parson should re 
fuse to go what a commotion will be made, to Se 


sure! and how many spicy remarks will be offered 


a talk with a | 


church | 


He laughs at | 


| 


These people have not 
sentiment and bury their dead without an ofliciating 
clergyman, and they are willing to use him at sundry 
other times as a convenience; very much such a con- 


undertaker and sexton, with the 
exception that, whereas they must be well! paid for 
their services, the minister need not be paid at all. 


A young 


g minister settled in a thriving New En 
city has, during a short pastorate, officiated 


of 


have been of people entirely outside of his parish. 


gland 
at 


which 


one 


hundred and fifteen funerals, sixty-n 


ne 


the courage to defy publie | 


| 


Most of these were of people of whom he had never 


heard, and of their friends he never heard again, | 
| except as he 


condoleree and 
all 


class who use him simply as 


made calls of 
pathy. Nearly a third of 
for people of thi 


a convenience, 


Sytm- 
his pastoral work 
is 


He is glad, yes, more than glad, to 


be of service to the afilicted friends, and has often | 


fom d, into 
households which has hitherto been entirely closed 


through bereavement, a door 
to him ; but there are many more doors which are 
open only long enough to let him bury their dead or 
pray with their dying, and at all other times are as 
impassable to him as the doors of Girard College. 

A prominent in 


minister Buffalo recently said: 


‘At least seven-eighths of the work done, aside 
from the preparation and delivery of sermons, is 
for those who are in no way identified with this con 
At last these 
duties and demands have become so numerous that 


gregation, except as rare attendants, 


no one, except a man of unusual physical strength, 


| and one with alarge stock of nerve material on band, 


about the ministers who only work for pay, and | 


who care more for the place than the flock, But 
We have noticed 
He goes not once, but 


the parson will not refuse to go, 
that he never does refuse, 
twice, aud three and four and tive times; perhaps 
every few days for months, while the poor con- 
Then he atteuds her 
funeral, and as soon as that is well over the father 


takes up his well-worn tale about the minister’s son, 


sumptive wastes slowly away. 


aud the bauk cashier, aud the way to send ten cents 
to the heathen, and adopts Mr. Logersoll once more 
for his patron saint. Possibly the minister killer 


may not be so violent and virulent in his opposition | 


to Christianity. He may be only indifferent, or even 
condescendingly patronizing. He is willing other 
people should go to church and support the gospel 
if they wish to go, but the Sunday paper and the 
Sunday uap are good enough for him, and none of his 
mouey ever finds its way intothe church treasury. But 
when jis daughter is taken sick, he very soon finds 
sut where the minister’s house is, and is very loud 
1n his condemnation of the under shepherd if his visits 


attend to them and at the same time 


both minister and pastor to his people. 


could prove 
As a result 
T have found but one way open to me, aud that is 
an entire cessation from pastoral work for six months 


or a year.” 


these 


How many have not resigned in season, but have | 


been brought to an untimely end by this same pres 
But 
itis said, ‘* How will such work be done if not by 
these overworked pastors ?” 


sure of ‘‘ outside work,” we shall never know. 
If these minister-killers, 
who hold aloof from every religious organization and 
never give or help in any way to support the minis 
trations of the gospel, would join some society suited 
to their views, and would pay for what they now 
steal, more societies would be formed and ministers 


enough could be found toman them, and the pressure 


would be taken from those who have all they can do 
to care for their own flocks. Severul churches have 
recently lost their pastors by reason of the overwork 


thrust upon them from outside, Is it not about time 


for these bereaved churches to call an indignation | 


meeting for the sake of protsesting, with righteous 
indignation, against the minister killer ? 
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TO ARCITE AT THE WARS. 
Br & 

\ THOUSAND leagues 

= A thousand leagues « 


Half of the 


AN LO DUE 


of wit gpuce 


great earth's | 
Divides mine eyes from thee 


rhe world is strong, the waves 1 


But my good-will is stronger still 


My love, than wind or tide 


hese sentinels which 


fs set 


lo bar and bold me he 


Ll make my errand-men, to get 


A me Seave Lo Lbloe ear 


The winds shall waft, the waters bear 


And spite of seas 1, when I please 


Can reach thee everywhere 


Prayers ure like birds to find the 


Way ; 
Thoughts have a swifter flight ; 


1nd mine stream forth to thee all day 


Nor stop 


to reat by night 


Like silent angels at thy side 


They stand unseen, they bend, and kk 


They bless, and warn, and guid: 


There is no near, there is no far 


There is no loss or change 


lo love which, like a fixed star, 


And shines, and shines, with quenchless eyes 


And sends long rays in muny way 


To lighten distant skies 


Where sight is not, faith brighter bu 


1 he 


So faithfully | wa 


Secure that loyal-loviug earne 


its guerdor 


s00n Or! 


ire, the ugh x word or 


IUCKII 


hat thy true though 


Cryst will each thougt 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN OUL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


By ¢ Bar 


DOOR 


VHI H uses 


nly place fora man is under the sky 


their 
rhey are 


‘| 


rough 


are well enough in wy aL nig 


good 


shield from the 


weather enough for certain 


kinds of work, in order to ses of 
but 
L> work, and to 
N 
r another, 


ntrive 
walk, 


exces 


» climate, the open airis the place to live, to 


Know the berg 


pieasure f 


Ww, as the of us must, for one reason 


work within ors, it becomes 


Hnecessa;r y 
in ssible 


the 


every p way, to get out of 
ry 


perhaps 


The bad cv 
unless you are 
y years 
ng is oot 


wheel 


sail, 


to 


ride, or must be 
ta fe “W 


if y 


in a stul 


willing mit years 


MAT from the best end ul fe. By rid 


mesut bere seal x on 


s, noris a sail to be understood 
tein the cabin of a ferry-boat. The thi 
mut of do 


where the 


suffocat 


to actually be rs on 


a boat’s « pen, dec 


an open vehicle, pure air will not be turned 


The Chi 
ad 


into a dagger- like draught 


wind between two walls is like a 


few can afford the ride or sail there is only tt 


left for us. A walk is a good thing, but it has its dan 
yvers, and these are chie fly idle strolling with a vacant 
mind, and walking for the sake of walking, which is 


only a misery, doing no good. 


Take your walk by all means, if you mean to get the 
full value you pay for renting the universe, but 
have an object in walking; sketchiny, botanizing 
| studying geology, anything, provided the mind Is oc 
cupied and you are properly entertained. To entertain 
yourself, by the way, is one of the most important 
duties of life. Of all the mingled sports and sciences 
that can be now used to entice & man or Woman out of 
doors, and to join good health and entertainment in one 
| the best is the new art of dry-plate pho'ography 
A goud camera costs less than a carriage, Or sail-bout 
and will give, in its way, quite as much pleasure as 
either. The common idea of photography is that it ts 
a studio art, and a troublesome one at that; demanudiug 
a glass roof, an expensive dark room, and an abidiny 
sense of soiled hands all of Which is quite incorrect 
The camera is essentially an out-of-door too! ; photog 
raphy is aclean, simple, and comparatively inexpen 
sive art, fit for any young lady, and rioy of the 
highest artistic study and culture. Above all, it takes 
you out of doors 
Having used a small! tourist’s camera for some time, 





| 
| 


and thoroughly tested photography as 4 sanitary meas 


ure, the writer may perbaps be prepared to brietly men 
tion the advantages of this delightful accomplishment 
as an aid to right living, or living right— which is good 
health. 

For young people, for men and women who are oc 


cupied the greater part of the time within doors, the 
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chief value of a dry-plate camera lies in the fact that | 
as soon as you get it you are constrained to hasten 
away to fields and woods or by the sea to try it upon 
something realin nature. The young photographer 
never thinks of taking a picturein the house. He 
wants the trees, the grass, the flowers, the rocks, the 
whole wonder book of the world out of doors. The 
older photographer knows that interiors take time and 
demand more skill, and he, too, goes out to seek the 
aid of the friendly sun. Instances are not wanting 
where acamera has been presented to a young girl 
who had all the old foolish horror of the sun and wind, 
and straightway she went out and sunned herself. The 
work fascinated her, and she staid out of doors, and 
immediately her friends passed her blankly on the 
street—didn’t know her, she had become so lovely. 

A camera in the hand is an incentive to prolong the 
walk, to keep the mind from thinking about walking. 
it entices, it invites on and on. This view is pretty. 
There may be more charming beyond. Unconsciously 
the walk extends and every step is a distinct: gain. 
Moreover, the work is pleasant. To set up the camera, 
select the view, make the exposure or take the picture, 
is light and easy work, and intensely interesting. It 
teaches toobserve. It trains the eye in color, aspect, 
composition, and art, it trains the heart to love beauti- 
ful things, and stores the memory with pleasant pict- 
ures of weeks and days underthe sky and in company 
with the friendly breeze. The world puts on new 
beauties when studied under the photographer’s black 
cloth. A few weeks’ practice with a camera seems to 
give a new sense—the picture sense, or the appreciation 
of the picturesque in everything we see. 

Tnen there are the pictures. They are worth the 
doing if for nothing more than as reminders of happy 
days by field and river or along the shore. Photog- 
raphy is now an accomplishment. It may be taken 
up precisely as music, sketcking, embroidery, or any 
other art is taken up, and there is nothing in itayoung 
man or woman cannot do. Many a boy or girl hasa 
camera and knows how to use it with skill and often 
profit. Its chiefest value is to all in its suggestiveness, 
its invitation to the open air—the glorious life under 
the sky. 

The cost of a small camera suitable for ordinary pur- 
poses ranges (with all the needed appliances) from $15 
up to, say, $40, which will give a first-rate instrument. 
The cost of making a negative is about eight cents 
and the printing of the pictures from the negative 
costs (aside from the time) about two cents each. 
The dark room need cost oaly 50 cents, or certainly 
not over a dollar or two, and the cost of the chemicals 
will vary from $5 to $25 a year according to the num- 
ber of pictures taken. Very fair pictures cau be taken 
after a few days’ trial by the aid of books of instruc- 
tion, and six months’ practice will enable_any young 
person to become a good photographer. 

Croquet is thougnt to have charms forcertain minds. 
There is said to be a kind of rude joy in baseball. It 
is reported that lawn tennis furnishes a mild form of 
delight. Tiis may be so; and they do take you out of 
doors, and that is a good deal. The camera wins to 
all gentle and amicable delights, and is‘an art beside. 
It takes you out of doors and it is guide, instructor, 
friend, and reporter all in one. 








UNDER THE TREES, 
PRELUDE. 

rN HE blue-bird was a late comer that spring; in- 

deed, he was so unusually tardy that we won- 
dered if he had forgotten the charm of the®northern 
spriog, and the splendor of the northern summer. 
Even after he arrived the season delayed and procras- 
tinated to a degree altogether exasperating. It did 
not come coyly and with many retreats, like a beautiful 
woman just awakening to a deeper consciousness, and 
drawing back ia frequent alarms to a less frank and 
fervid expression of her dawning passion; it came 
coldly and reluctantly, as if pressed forward by a chill- 
ing sense of duty. There were no sly caresses, no 
delicate endearments, fleeting as a touch of sunshine 
bat stirring the roots of tenderness ; there were no sweet 
and hurried surrenders to a passion that wooed every 
hour more imperiously ; there was nothing but a 
wintry smile that checked the slightest advance toward 
intimacy. Tue sun had sued with all his old-time 
ardor, but the earth had resolutely held him ata dis- 
tance, determined apparently to keep him on the basis 
of an old but rather cool friendship. 

At last, when we who watched anxiously for the 
wooing to end in winning had begun to lose heart, 
there was a change. Oae morning the sun came up 
from below the horizon like one who meant to bea 
bridegroom, and had resolved to end a dilatory court- 
ship by an audacious stroke of policy. He sent down 
glances of such unmistakable ardor that there was no 
misunderstanding his intention and no withstanding 
his purpose. The cold earth felt the conquering glow 
steal into the recesses of her virgin heart; there was 
&@ momentary hush and struggle, a tremulous expecta- 





tion of what awaited her, and then through the sluggish 
veins the warm life ran joyous and free. Coldness 
gave way to an ardor as unrepressed as it was sudden, 
indifference to a devotion that could not find ways 
enough to express itself. In asingle day it seemed the 
whole world had opened its heart sunward ; trees? hur- 
riedly decked themselves, but in their haste forgot not 
a single leaf; birds wove an invisible network of mel- 
ody between the trees ; the grass spread a royal carpet 
for the bridal procession, and the orchard on the hill 
fairly buried itself in a snow of blossoms. 

In two days the fires were out and the windows flung 
wide open to the growing miracle of beauty. There 
was an unmistakable balm inthe air that early June 
morning when Icame down from my study to the 
breakfast table to find that, as usual, Rosalind had 
preceded me, and was sitting behind the coffee urn 
looking as if she had blossomed over night with the 
rest of the world. In fifteen years I ought to have 
grown familiar with her lithe figure and her beauti- 
fully-cut features, but I was continually getting new 
impressions of her loveliness. Perhaps it was because 
I was continually touching the outward features with 
some illusive charm from that rare nature of hers, 
but surely time had reversed his usual process with 
her. Instead of wasting her beauty the ancient de- 
stroyer seemed to be continually enriching it. Rosa- 
lind was meditative that morning; she dropped the 
lumps of sugar into the coffee with unwonted deliber- 
ation. She looked out of the window, not as if she 
saw something without, but as if her eyes rested upon 
some invisible, intangible thing floating in mid-air and un- 
certain whether to withdraw into dreamland or to pro- 
ject itself into actuality. That look always meanta plan, 
and I,who had grown wise in the signs of the charming 
personality at the other end of the table, suffered the 
silence to remain unbroken and sipped the morning 
newspaper with my coffee; and let me say just here, 
that the best antidote for the morning newspaper, with 
its crimes, casualties, defalcations, and ‘‘ domestic 
revelations,” is the presence of a true-hearted woman 
across the table, whose silent face answers all one’s 
doubts and puts one’s pessimism to instant flight. 
The pause was longer than usual; the silence began 
to be oppressive, when a look of decision on Rosa- 
lind’s face notified me that the perplexity, whatever it 
was, was ended. 

** John,” she said, sending a smile across the beef- 
steak which Bridget had just placed in front of me— 
‘* John, I want you to go into the garden with me after 
breakfast. I have a little plan.” 

From the beginning women have had a natural aftin- 
ity for gardens. In the earliest recollection of the first 
man the two were blended; and the fact that the trans- 
actions there were not entirely creditable to the prime- 
val woman, and still less so to the primeval man, ard 
that they were not entirely profitable to the rest of us, 
has not sufficed to break the ancient association. A 
beautiful woman finds her natural framing amid the em- 
bowering foliage and splendid color of a garden; the 
birds flying over her as if her inmost thoughts had 
taken wing and flown from the silence of her con- 
sciousness to a lower world without. 

Rosalind caught up her fresh skirts as we went down 
the wide path and found the lilacs sending their fra- 
grance out from dew-bespangled petals. The house 
was old enough to have sheltered my great- grandfather 
if he had only shared the good fortune of his descend- 
ant in possessing it. There was a wide piazza across 
the front, matched by a still wider one across the rear; 
and on these, during the summer months, the family 
life was mainly transacted. A wide carriage road 
swept around the house, and a broad graveled path 
led straight down through the garden tothe river. I 
shall not give the beautiful Indian name of this tranquil 
and enchanting stream, lest perchance the boat of the 
pleasure-seeker should come this way and rob us of 
that rarely broken privacy which makes the river seem 
part of the garden itself,and gives mea delicious sense 
of ownership in 1ts gently moving waters. 

At the end of the path there were three great elms, 
and between them they caught all the sunshine of 
summer and held it fast among their branches. Shake- 
speare’s Rosalind in the forest of Ardennes was not 
more fitly overarched by massive boughs than was the 
Rosalind of this humble record under those elms 
whose sweeping shadows had so often overhung her 
on dewy mornings or in the dreamy silence of summer 
afternoons. There was a rustic seat under the tree 
that grew nearest the river; not one of those pene- 
trating seats that put a hard knot between each bone, 
and make every point of contact with the human form 
a center of discomfort, but a deep, wide, well-worn 
and thoroughly hospitable seat, that held out all man- 
ner of seductive invitations to repose or quiet reading. 
Rosalind seated herself and looked critically at the 
space under the elms; then after a moment of medi- 
tation she left the seat quickly and paced off the 
ground with her quick, buoyant step; then she stood 
reflectively and nibbled the ends of her fingers. 





‘** Yes,” said she, ‘‘ we’ll put it just there.” 

Within well-defined limits Rosalind is absolute, and 
I simply record and execute the decrees; I had no 
doubt she was within those limits now, but I was 
somewhat in the dark as to the thing that was to be 
put just there. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘I have no doubt that is the best 
place, but what is it ?” 

Rosalind smiled radiantly, and laid her hand on my 
arm. 
‘* Why, John,” she exclaimed, ‘* I had forgotten that 
you knew nothing about it. I mean to have a rustic 
table made and placed there, and on one evening in 
every week we'll have tea under the trees; and we'll 
invite the very nicest people we know. There will be 
no fuss and very little china, but wise and witty talk.” 

Now Rosalind and I have some rare friends whose 
talk gives our table a sort of enchantment when they 
come out from the city, and she had devised this little 
plan of al fresco entertainment for the sake of making the 
summer itself pay tribute of its charms to our feasts. 
I went off at once to consult the carpenter, and as I 
turned into the carriage road and looked back I had a 
kiss thrown to me for my trouble by the graceful fig 
ure poised like the genius of the place under the trees. 

SILViIUs 








SPRING MEMORANDA. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 

T is the middle of May by the calendar, but the ap- 
pearance of things out of doors would signify a 
date considerably earlier than this any other year. 
Thus far there have been only one or two days when 
the air was free from an uncomfortable chill, despite 
the unusual amount of sunshine that this month has 
given us here in Connecticut. The flowers in the 
woods are late to bloom, and the forest trees are only 
now fairly beginning to show foliage, enlivening the 
browns and grays which so long have possessed 
the forest-grove across the road. Even the thicket 
of saplings and briers in the little swale has shown 
more of the sienna brown of raspberry stems, and the 
silver of old weed stalks, than of the green of leaves, 

until within a day or two. 

The first real touch of spring’s wand was heeded by 
the spice bush, which put forth soft feelers of hairy 
catkins that the delighted children called ‘‘ pussy 
willows.” Then tbe real willows showed a garment of 
green, and the red maples clothed themselves with in- 
pumerable dull crimson blossoms. One of the finest of 
the latter trees stood squarely against a group of the 
former, and in the evening sunlight both glowed in 
glorious rivalry and promise. Next a crab-apple burst 
its leaf-buds, and the sugar-maples and many shrubs 
slowly foliowed. 

This was two weeks ago, and long before a dande 
lion was to be seen. On the warm side of the house 
tufts of the little Houstonia began to sppear. In the 
West these are ‘‘ forget-me-nots,” and in great favor 
among romantic school-girls ; but here they call them 
‘* eye-brights” and ‘* bluets’—the latter a diminutive 
word of a kind too rare in our language, which seems 
lacking or vague in its comparative forms or adjec- 
tives. After that my rather wet woods became filled 
with the spotted leaves of the yellow ‘‘ adder’s-tongue” 
or ‘‘ dog-tooth-violet,” whose yellow blossoms appeared 
one by one aad are slowly coming yet. The true ad- 
der’s-tongue is a fern, and ‘‘ violet” is a still greater 
misnomer for this Erythronium, which is a lily. 
Anemones, strawberries, bellwort, the hepatica and 
the Potentilla, or common “‘ five-finger,” with several 
composite blossoms, hastened upon the heels of these 
forerunners, while the skunk-cabbage and Jack-in- 
the-pulpit burst up through the muck of the swamps. 

One little patch of low, wet ground, a few rods 
square, became haunted with small boys and girls 
during the first ten days of the month, each with a 
basket and a knife, digging ‘‘ greens.” Though there 
are other herbs equally edible, they rejected all except 
dandelions and a few water-cresses. I regretted the 
ravages, for I thought surely all would he uprooted ; 
but the onslaught seems to have made little difference, 
for the vivid carpet of the lush little meadow is still 
starred with rich yellow blossoms. I wonder if any 
of those small boys, as he filled his basket with jagged 
leaves, puzzled over why the plant was called *‘ dandy 
lion,” as I used to suppose it spelled? Dent de lion, 
French for “ lion’s tooth,” and referring to those same 
ragged-edged leaves, makes it plain how in corrupting 
the pronunciation we have lost the meaning of the 
original. Even that is nothing but abbreviated Latin, 
so that they who object to botany, that they cannot 
learn the scientific terms, are really doing so, and 
would have found the botanist’s Greek name taraxacum 
no harder. 

Ihave been surprised (this is my first spring’s acquaint- 
ance with it) at the paucity of frogs in that same bit of 
swale. Through it runs a tiny stream fed by a epring 
beyond the fence, and running a brief but pretty 
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course through the swemp, underneath the road, 
and then down to the sewer inthe avenue. I could 
hear but two kinds of frogs, and very few of them. 
One was the dun-colored, green-lipped ‘‘ spring” frog, 
and the other the beautifully mottled leopard frog, 
which has a clucking note. I found out the reason of 
this paucity, however, as soon as the frogs began to be 
heard. Relays of boys appeared, carrying tin cans 
and bottles, and searching every part of the stream and 


the spring-bssin for frogs’ eggs and for the small frogs | 
themselves, filling their vessels and carrying them away | 


to be transferred to ‘‘ aquariums ”—in most cases 4 
fruit-jar. 

If they really would study these specimens intelli- 
gently when they had them there, learning the various 
stages, the dates of change, etc., of the eggs, and some- 


thing about the behavior of the adults, I shouldn’t, 


care; but I found that none of them knew to which 
species each kind of eggs belonged, nor could they 
even connect with the frogs whose forms they knew 
the different pipings and cluckings they heard every 
day—except in the case of the bull-frog. 








SUMMER TRAMPING. 

A. Cuapin, Jr. 

E have not a mind for statistics and minute cal- 
culations that will bring the cost of a summer 


By 8 


\ 


excursion to a minimum, or that can plan a trip to 
Europe on the basis of what a magazine article will 
bring. It is to our discredit that it is so, and we feel 
obliged to make this statement at the outset for the 
sake of the reader who fancies he may herewith be 
told how he can make ten dollars do the work of one 
hundred in his summer plans, and for the sake of the 
editor who, when he comes to scan this fulfillment o& 
his request, may find it inadequate to the wants of his 
readers. Our object is simply to bear testimony to the 
delight of summer tramping, and to give some general 
directions that experience has proved of use if not 
indispensable. The enjoyment of a walking trip needs 
no demonstration to those who have ever participated 
in one, while to the uninitiated the amount of pleasure 
that may be got out of a picturesque country side, a 
congenial companion, and a pair of sturdy legs, wil] 
be a matter of absolute wonder. Once tasted, the joys 
of a walking trip render all methods of locomotion for 
purposes of adventurous pleasure comparatively tame, 
and the pedestrian scorns alike stage-coach, steamer, 
and railway. 

It is this very seose of novelty and adventure 
that constitutes the chief charm of one of these 
trips. Oae becomes, as it were, an explorer of a new 
country. Along the country lanes and by-roads, or 
in the rough wood-roads of the mountain districts, 
the pedestrian meets constantly new and original 
types of character, new phases of human nature, to 
say nothing of the ever changing beauty of mountain, 
valley, and river view, under the Corot-like atmos- 
phere of early morning, the palpitating shimmering 
air of sultry noontide, or the soft and tender haif 
lights of twilight and early evening. One is as free, 
as alert, as susceptible to the excitement of a dis- 
covery as ever an early American explorer, and the 
unexpected meeting with relics of life of fifty years or 
more ago bears with it to the young pedestrian of our 
day as much of the keenness of the discoverer’s enjoy- 
ment as when Balboa first looked out over the limitless 
rolling expanse of the Pacific, or as Henry Hudson 
when he first sailed up the noble river, firm in the be- 
lief that at last he had discovered the passage to India. 

I shall not soon forget the impression made on 
my mind during a walking trip through the Catskill 
Mountains, two years since, by just such an episode of 
discovery as I have said one may meet in the course 
of one of these trips. There were three of us, young 
fellows but a year or more out of college, and we 
were reviving in this trip the keen enjoyment of life 
which a year’s experience of the world had somewhat 
dulled. We had been walking all day through 4 
rather rough and wild country, in a region twenty 
miles from a railroad or a lemon, as we knew to our 
regret, and came at length in the middle of the after- 
noon to a smiling sunny valley through which our 
road led, and from either side of which rose grand 
hills, thickly wooded and beautiful, but which served 
only as refiectors of the fierce afternoon heat, and as 
effectual barriers to the breeze that we felt must be 
sweeping across their summits. We were hot and 
thirsty, and made for the nearest house which had the 
appearance of owning a cow or a well-sweep. We 
usually preferred the former, and in this instance were 
gratified by s glimpse of several sleek-coated, gentle- 
eyed creatures browzing in a green and level bit of 
meadow-land back of the house. While the others 
waited at the gate I went up the little path to the door 
and knocked. <A word of direction within, the sound 
of bare feet on the bare floor, and then the door was 
opened wide by a little tow-headed girl who retired 
abyly to a corner when she had thus done her duty. 





Before me was a picture. The room was the kitchen, 
which in that region, in that house at all events, was 
synonymous with parlor, library, dining-room, and in 
short all but the bed-room. It was bare of furniture, 
save a rough pine table, one or two disjointed chairs, 
and a cooking-stove. Near the latter, however, stood 
a large old-fashioned spinuing-wheel in full operation. 
The matron of the house, who we afterwards learned 
was quite a character, stood by the wheel, bare-footed 
and clad in a faded calico, with one hand turning the 
wheel, and with the other deftly guiding through her fin- 
gers the gray threads as they separated from the shape 
less mass of carded wool on the floor, and were wound 
on the quickly-turning spindle, reappearing later in 
the Knotted ‘‘hanks” of yarn. The nature of the 
woman’s occupation, which is now almost historic, 
the simple dignity of her pose and manner in spite of 
her bare feet, the furnishing of the room, the faces 
and figures of the two daughters whe sat by in idle 
contemplation of the work, all made up a bit of old 
New England life which had been familiar to me by 
books, and stories, and pictures, from youth up, and 
which now had in it the elements of re-discovery of a 
rare specimen—a woman who actually could spin and 
weave ia the fashion of the Cynthias and Priscillas 
of our grandmothers’ days. The hospitality, too, was 
of the older sort, genuine, hearty, and untinged by 


any embarrassing self-consciousness or apologies that | 
Although the milk was | 


they had nothing better. 
given to us inacracked spoon-glass—we had asked 
for water but with our eyes on the cows—it was rich, 
there was plenty of it, and given with a kindliness of 
heart that made it delightful to accept, and like nectar 
to drink. This is but one incident out of many that 
fill the days of these pleasant summer wanderings, 
and this, by reason of pleasant memories, has grown 
too long in the telling. Let us be more practical. 
Three chief questions will arise in the mind of one 
who contemplates a walking trip. Where 
I go? What shall I wear? 
One need not worry long over the first question, for 


shall 


haversack in which were packed a light coat, which 
proved very serviceable as a change in wet weather: a 
change of underclothing, and of the heavy stockings 


| & night-shirt; and such toilet articles and other con 


| veniences as might minister to his habit or his comfort, 


| judgment be your guide. 


It will be seen that some articles of this outfit 


not indispensable, and indeed, in the event of repeat 


were 


ing the trip, some would be left out and others substi- 
tuted. One thing that repays for the added load of the 
burden and is of great comfort is a pair of old slippers 
or pumps, in which to slip one’s feet when the day's walk 
is over, and the hour preceding the early bed-time 
sels ‘he tongue of the story-teller to wagging and the 
pipes of his listeners to glowing. 

It will be safe as well to carry a smal 
case of emergencies, and a supply 
soothe the chafing caused by 
As for the 


flask of brandy 


in of cold cream 


or vaseline to shoes 


or shoulder-straps. rest, let your own 


Steer clear of large hotels 
and fashionable boarding-houses if you wish to study 
the life of the you ransacking. Live as 


much as much as possible among the farmers and the 


region are 


| people of the country, mingling with them as much on 





What shall I carry? | 


there is scarce a county in the States that border on | 


the Atlantic, certainly not one in the New Eagland 
States, from which a man could not start from his own 


door on such a walk as would make him wonder at | 


the end of a week that there was so much that was 
new and beautiful in the world. As for regions that 
appeal more directly to the eye and foot of the amateur 
pedestrian, the White Mountains, the Catskills, the 
Adirondack region, the Maine woods, and the Range 
ley lakes, the Berkshire Hills, the famed spots of cen 
tral and northern New York State, all offer varied 
experiences to the tramper—in distinction from our 
summer brethren, the ‘ tramps’’—such 


as are un- 


dreamed of by the conventional tourist who travels | 


only by boat and cars, and puts up only at the most 
expensive hotels. Start, then, on foot directly from 
your own gate, if you have time, as you ought, and if 
not, use public conveyances only as they may hasten 
you to your walking ground proper. 

What shall I wear? This question savoreth of the 
world and its vanities, and is of rather more impor- 
tance than a man would at first thought believe ; for, in 
the one particular of lightness and coolness, the pedes 
trian cannot give too much thought as to his walking 
gear. As to the head, any old soft bat will do, if it be 
light and have an ample brim. This latter will be 
found a great convenience, rain or shine, and a feature 
that renders a hat superior to the brimless polo cap. 
One of the popular Tam O'Shanter caps is an excellent 
head covering for all weathers. A flannel shirt will be 
the body covering, and over this an old light coat for 
cool mornings and evenings. In the heat of the day it 
can be strapped with the haversack on the shoulders. 
As to a man’s legs, their covering will be what his 
fancy dictates or his wardrobe allows, but those who 
have walked much prefer decidedly the short knee- 
breeches or Knickerbockers, with heavy twilled bicycle 
stockinys. For neatness, trimness, and general com- 
fort in all sorts of rough, rocky, or brambly regions, the 
Knickerbockers are unquestionably the most desirable, 
and no one need go without them, for an old pair of 
trousers may be transformed in no time into a com- 
fortable suit of Knickerbockers. One’s shoes are per- 
haps the feature of one’s rig that most needs to be 
right at the outset. A poor pair of shoes will lay a 
man up the first day beyond his power of recupera- 
tion the first three days. Broad at the toe, thick-soles, 
low-heeis, fitting snugly, but not tightly—in such 
shoes a man could walk all summer, blisterless and 
cornless. With Knickerbockers a low shoe looks 
better than a gaiter or laced affair. Snugness of fit is 
of great importance, as a shoe that is loose enough to 
rub at heel or toe will blister a tender foot at very 
short notice. 

What shall I carry? If you are wise, just as little 
as youcan possibly get along with. A small haver 
sack with straps to go over the shoulders will contain 
all that a man would need for an extended trip. On 

the Catskill trip above mentioned each man carried a 








their own footing as you are able, and laying aside for 
the time anything that savors of city smartness. Be sure 
of your fellow-pedestrians before you start, and place a 
man whom you know to be uncongenial in the list of 
** not wanted,” and therefore to be left at home. 
As for prices, we shall refer our readers 


things 
to their own 
mathematical minds ; where will be found the computa 
tions best adapted to each one’s circumstances if he 
wishes to travel in his own country. In order, how- 
ever, that this article may possess one statistic at least, 
I may add that whileI have been writing « most en- 
thusiastic letter of the Catskill 
trio, describing in full the plan of an eight weeks’ walk- 
ing tour through England and Scotland for this sum- 
mer, the expenses for the whole eight weeks, passage 
and all, to be covered by two hundred and fifty dol 

lars. 


has come from 


One 


His scheme is plausible and most alluring, and 
would need but the miraculous appearance of the two 
Lundred and fifty dollars to induce one person at least 
to join him. 


iy 


year of its existence as a Summer School. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
is now some ten years, I think, since I paid my 
first visit to Chautauqua, in the second or third 
If not abso 
lutely the first of these Universities in the Woods, it is 
certainly the pioneer which the others have followed, 
and the pattern which they have modeled after; and it 
is easily the chief in the variety of its attractions and 
the greatness of the crowd which annually flocks to it. 
But it is now only one of many, each of which has its 
From 


lorado in 


own peculiar features and special advantages. 
Martha’s Vineyard in the extreme east to ( 
the far west these educational camp-fires make an 
almost continuous line of light across the country. 
The time of session is the heated term—July and Au- 
with 
reference to coolness—either by the sea, as Martha’s 


gust. The locality chosen is slways selected 
Vineyard and Ocean Grove, and this year the Summer 
School of Philosophy at Highlands, opposite Sandy 
Hook; or in the mountains the 
Park, the summit of the Alleghanies, where last 
year I slept under blankets while the unfortunates in 


as Mountain Lake 


on 


the valley were sweltering under sheets; or on the 
of chosen inland waters which serve as a 
moderate refrigerator to alleyiate summer heats, as at 
Chautauqua or the Thousand Island Parliament. The 
programme has been gradually developed from a purely 
sible 


history, science, and popular enter, 


shore some 


religious to a composite programme, 
literature, 
tainment are intermingled in exercises which seem to 


In Which 
study, 


the stranger a trifle incongruous, till he reflects that 
the contrasts are no fewer than in any well classified 
library, or well edited magaziue. The range includes 
themes 
metaphysical philosophy, at the one extreme, to a mis- 


everything, from lectures on the abstruse in 
cellaneous concert or a display of fireworks at the other. 

I do not recommend aSummer Schoo! for winter stu 
dents. for eight or 


nine months in the year living in a literary or scientific 


Men and women who have been 
society, immersed in books and magazines, pursuing 
systematically or by chance courses of study, working 
their brains over problems in social, or political, or 
esthetic, or religious science, ought not to go t 
tauqua, or Martha’s Vineyard, or the H 
Mountain Lake Park, or the Thousand Is! 
ment for their summer vacation. They indeed 
find a betler vacation there than at Saratoga, or New 


Chau- 
yhlands, or 
and Parlia 


will 


port, or Long Branch. They may very advantageously 
take a week or two out of their two mouths in one of 
these Summer Assemblies. ‘Toey will meet new men; 


see life from new points of view; get new light on 


life’s problems; get new material for thought and new 
stimulus to thinking; and get this in the way which is 
at once easiest and most stimulating, by living con- 
verse with living men. But they will not get rest. 
Their minds will not lie fallow. The benefit derived 
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will be from a change of mental occupation, not from 
a cessation of mental occupation. 

But the great mass of men and women in America 
are not busy ten months in the year with intellectual 
Most of us are, more or less, drudges. Our 
problems are bread-and-butter problems. Our lives 
are routines. Our minds get into ruts. There are 
thousands of families in America which depend for 
their literary food on a local newspaper, an occasional 
subscription book, or, perhaps, a monthly magazine or 
a religious weekly, or both. Tgiey never go to # lect- 
ure; the weekly sermon is more hortatory than instruc- 
tive; the talk of society issmall village gossip; and he 
who attempts to talk of literature, science, or history is 
at once voted a bore ora pedant. For most of us, 
therefore, the very best vacation is an intellectual one. 
To all such a Summer School presents many and great 
advantages. 

You can, if you choose, pay $250 or #3 a day ata 
hotel for board ; but you can if you prefer pay $1 or 
$150 a day at a cottage, or hire or carry your tent and 
board yourself. If you pursue the latter course, and 
make your summer housekeeping as simple and uncon- 
ventional as your neighbors about you do, you may 
easily save in housekeeping expenses all or nearly all 
that your traveling expenses will cost you, and get 
your summer vacation at little or no expense. Your 
school is all ‘‘optionals.” You can attend as few or as 
many lectures, and do as much or as little studying, 
as you please. A raw hand begins usually by going 
to everything ; but one season, or even a less time, 
suffices to cure one of that folly ; he learns to pick 
and choose; to go to just so much as conduces to the 
best thinking and the best resting; and to exercise at 
the intellectual feast the same sort of self-denial which 


problems. 


every one but a foolish gormandizer exercises at the 
There are always courses of study as 
well as lectures; you can take one or more of these 
courses ; at some of these schools you can get in the 
course of one session avery fair start in French or Ger- 
man—enough to enable you to pursue the study through 
the year with courage and hope, because you have 
learned how. There isenoughof intellectual! excitement 
to drive away the ordinary cares and perplexities of life, 
which we are apt to pack up in our trunk and carry 
about with us wherever we go; and the excitements 
are much healthier, as well as more useful than 
of the fashionable sorts. Above all, you get a society 
which has genuine virtue in it. No one ‘ dresses,” 
aud therefore no one envies or criticises his neighbor’s 
Show is put aside. Extravayance gives place 
to simplicity ; strife and vainglory, which are at their 
maximum at the great hotels in the favorite watering- 
places, are at their minimum in the camps of the Sum 
mer Schools. The programmes afford themes for con- 
versation, and the company is one of suflicient moral 
earpestness to welcome serious converse. Small-talk 
is abolished; at least, I have never met less in any 
social life than I ordinarily meet at the American Sum- 
mer Schools. There the ordinary conditions of social 
life are reversed, and the gossip is voted a ‘‘ bore.” 
The society is generally pervasively and characteris- 
tically Christian ; rarely technically or conventionally 
religious. And one is sure to meet, in a delightfully 
informal and wholly social way, some men and women 
whom he has long known through public utterances, 
und whom one counts it almost an evert to have met 
and talked with face to face. My ramblesin the woods, 
and rows on the lake, and quiet conversation on the 
more serious themes of social] and spiritual life by the 
lakeside, at Greenwood Lake, Mountain Lake Park, 
and Chautauqua last year, not down in any programme, 
nor possible to be reported in any report, are among 
the most sacred memories of my own last Summer 
Schooling. 

If, then, any reader of The Christian Union is weary 
of the drudgery, and dull routine, and showy conver- 
sationalism, and small gossip of his ordinary life, 
and wants to get from his vacation not merely rest, but 
recuperation, a higher level, a broader outlook, a new 
inspiration, a fortnight in a higher, better life, and is 
willing to live for that time simply, nearer nature, 
nearer absclute truth, with less luxury, but perhaps no 
less real comfort, | recommend him cordially to try a 
fortnight at some Summer School. Ks. A. 


material feast. 


those 


dress. 








OUR SUMMER IN THE 
By Marian Breck. 
W E were tired of the city, Jonas and I, and the 
children were clamoring for a whole summer in 
the country. ‘‘1 want to see how it seems to Jive in 
the country,” said Ben; ‘it never seems like living 
there when you go just for three or four weeks.” 

““Iv’s useless to think of boarding, with all these 
boys and girls,” said Jonas, running his eye over his 
‘* olive plants.” 

**Or! don’t let’s board! Housekeeping is ever so 
much pleasanter !” cried Tom. 

‘**T say so too,” chimed in Ben. 
as good times boarding.” 


COUNTRY. 


**Can’t have half 























The girls also were in favor of housekeeping, and 
when the family council adjourned it was with the 
understanding that we were to take a cottage in the 
country the first of May. The state of our finances 
made it necessary for us to count the cost in planning 
this ‘‘outing;” and before a cottage was found that 
came within our hear of an old 
farm house that could be rented for a mere song. 

‘It would suit us far better than a cottage in some 
respects,” said Jonas; and having ascertained that the 
location and surroundings were unobjectionable, he 
closed the bargain at once. The first thing to be con- 
sidered was the furnishing of the house. 

‘*We want no carpets, nor lace curtains, nor bric-a- 
brac,” said Jonas. ‘‘A house that is to be used only for 
the summer should be furnished as simply as possible.” 

Jonas writes for the press, and he has a way of ex- 
pressing himse’f that sometimes gives one the impres- 
sion that he is quoting from a prospective newspaper 
article; but in the present instance the girls and I were 
very glad to act on his suggestion. We selected col- 
ored mattings for the bedrooms, and also for the par- 
lor, which was to be the family sitting-room, and pretty 
cottage sets to match. The dining-room, by some 
oversight, was left out of our calculations, and finding 
on our arrival that it had a wel!-laid floor, Jonas made 
another suggestion : 

“One of the best of floor coverings for a summer 
dining-room is a double coat of paint. It is more dura- 
blethan matting, and much more cleanly than a carpet.” 

The weather was still chilly, but happily there was a 
great old-fashioned fireplace in both the dining-room 
and parlor, and all through May there was a ruddy 
blaze on the hearth every morning and evening. 

‘*No house is complete,” remarked Jonas, ‘‘that 
hasn’t at least one room besides the kitchen where a 
fire can be kindled after the stoves have been taken 
down.” And as we gathered about the hearth in ‘‘the 
cool of the day” we all were disposed to agree with him. 

With the exception of the piano and a small box of 
books, the only real luxury that we took with us from 
the city was a rosy-faced, strong-limbed Swedish 
maiden, who was fully in sympathy with us in our 
enthusiasm for the country. S>me of our city friends 
had held up their hands in dismay at the idea of our 
trying to keep house with only one servant; but Chris- 
tine was an excellent cook and 


means we chanced to 


laundress, and as the 
girls and I divided among ourselves the lighter work, 
the little establishment was kept running without any 
one’s being overburdened. 

By the middle of May we had the house in order and 
were ready to take comfort; and by that time the 
country was a wilderness of bloom. As there was a 
barn on the place we decided not to be dependent on 
alivery stable for our rides; and having hired ofa 
farmer in the neighborhood a spring 
wagon and a pair of superannuated farm horses, we 
usually spent at least half the day in jogging about 
through lanes and by- ways. 

‘*People who stay in town till the first of July and 
rush back the last of August do not know what they 
miss,” said Jonas one afternoon while driving through 
the woods. ‘To see the country at its best one needs 
to see it in May and June.” 

We bad taken a new road that day—a road that led 
throug& a deserted farm where on either hand gnarled 
old apple-trees leaned down to us, laden with pink- 
tipped buds and blossoms; and in the fresh young 
grass buttercups and dandelions were set thickly as 
stars in the evening sky; and all about us there was a 
whir of wings, with now and then a burst of song. 
Beyond the farm lay the woods, and here by the road- 
side the sloping banks were blue with violets, and 
against the soft green background of new leaves the 
dogwood trees stretched their wide white banners. A 
little later the woodland depths were rosy with laurel 
bloom, and everywhere the waving meadows were 
crested with daisies. But by the first of July all this 
young beauty of leaf and blossom had given place toa 
uniform and somewhat rusty green. 

About this time a number of our friends engaged 
board at farm-houses in the vicinity, and for the re 
mainder of the summer it was an easy matter to mus- 
tera caravan. We wentabout the country like a com- 
pany of gypsies, some riding and some on foot; and 
not infrequently we spent the whole day out of doors. 
Our house faced our friends’ boarding-places, both 
being within an eighth of a mile of us, and by a “‘sig- 
nal service” of our own contriving we were enabled to 
telegraph them every morning our plan for the day. 
When a red streamer floated out from the garret win- 
dow it was understood that we contemplated a picnic 
in the woods; an azure pennon waving ia the sunshine 
was the sigual for a boating party, while white meant 
a quiet day at home. 


three-seated 


‘*T have observed,” said Jonas, ‘ that picnics often 
become very burdensome affairs to the housekeepers, 
owing to the idea that the lunch must be made up 
largely of cake and pies. Now, in my opinion, to a 
hungry picnicker something substantial in the shape 





, y " ‘ 
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of cold meats or baked beans is worth all the knick 


knacks that can be set before him. Itis the same with 
social gatherings at home: such 
much more frequent and much enj 
were not for the amount of labor thought necessary in 
getting ready for them.” After this oracular delivery 
we did not trouble ourselves to make any very elabo 
rate preparations for our picnics in the way of 


occasions might he 


more yable if it 


dain 
ties, though I noticed that when cake was provided 
Jonas always managed to dispose of his share of it. 

Sometimes when we went forthe day on one of these 
excursions we would shut up the house and take 
Christy and the dog to share the good times with us 
and Christy always seemed to put fresh heart in her 
work after such a holiday. 

We were within fifteen minutes’ walk of Peconic Bay 

‘““A summer retreat, to 
should always have a sheet of water within casy reach, 


be altogether enjoyable 

and, if you cannot have both, still water, for every day 
pleasure, is preferable to the ocean.” Jonas had 
this remark wben we took the place, an 
experience that he was not far from right ; 
we enjoyed a morning or an 


made 
i we found by 
for while 
then 
on the ocean beach, for boating, tishing and bathing the 


afternoon now and 


bay was an unfailing source of delight the summer long 


Oae day we received a letter from two young lady 
cousing begging the privilege of spending a month 
with us. 

“Tt will be useless for youtotry to get along with 
only one servant if we are to have a houseful of com 
pany,” said Jonas. But I did not call Lida and Kate 
“company.” They were bright, sensible girls, willing 
to take care of their own rooms, and, if necessary, to 
wash the breakfast dishes or make a dessert, and 
though they staid two months instead of one our 
household cares were not perceptibly increased. 
Lida’s forte was economical! dessert making. At one 
time she would surprise us with a qrivering 
mould of blanc mange made in lessthan ten min 
utes, without either milk or eggs; and again, when 


we chanced to be short of milk, she would evolve from 
an incredibly smal]! amount of material a lemon pud 

ding large enough for a dozen people; and both these 
desserts would keep sweet without ice in the warmest 
weather from Saturday until Monday. But after the 
fruit season began we had no trouble in 
desserts, delicious huckleberries and b! 


regard to 


ick he 





rries be 


ing brought to the door every day in the week. 


Owing to our early arrival in the country we had 
been able to planta garden, and though it suffered 
somewhat from drought it yielded all summer an 


abundance of vegetables; our milkman supplied us 
daily with fresh eggs, and the exploits of Jonas and 
the boys with hooks and lines and crab-nets furnished 
the table with all the ‘* sea-food” that we could 

On Sunday we had always a simple lunch in place of 
the usual mid-day meal, thus giving Christy an op 
portunity to attend church; and the meats for the five 
o’clock dinner were, whenever it was 
cooked the day before. In the evening, the distance to 
the village being too great to admit of our attending 
church twice a day, there was usually a service of song 
at home. 

Aside from the cooking, in a family were there is 
but one servant, the washing and ironing, particularly 
in summer, make the heaviest part of the week's 
work ; but we lightened Christy’s laundry labors not a 
little by adopting flannel dresses, the girls and I, for 
all our picnic and boating expeditions, while Jonas 
and the boys luxuriated in sailor suits. For outdoor 
recreations at home there were hammocks, and swings, 
and croquet, and when the weather kept us indoors 
we had music and games; but our favorite mode of en 
tertainment for indoor days was to have one read aloud 
while the others busied themselves with needles, pen 
cils and paints. But, indoors or out, during al! that long, 
bright summer there was never a day that dragged. 

For a family of young people with a taste for color 
ing—even if they have no knowledge of drawing—a 
box of paints and brushes costing fifty cents, with a 
set of Mrs. Kellog’s flower cards, will furnish occupa 
tion for all the rainy days the summer is likely to bring. 


The Home. 


A CHEAP EXCURSION. 
By J. G. 
AM one of the fourteen clerks who occupy daily a 
- dingy corner in the great building where R 
R——d & Co. carry on their extensive wholesale busi- 
ness ; down-town, in the thick of the stir and traffic 
To be sure, the outside noise comes in an undertone 
to me in my «distant nook, and on days when it is in 
sufferably hot in the outer air I’m thankful for the 
cool of my musty retreat. For musty and damp it 
surely is, as neuralgic attacks have often proven to 
me; and on rainy, darkened days I could not see the 
figures on the closely-filled pages before me but for 


desire, 


practicable, 
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the gas-burner on my left, which, witl its sickly light, | favor of your life of 


seems to make the place more dismal still, though by 
it lam enabled to do my work. 


Iam no longer a young man. 


my forty years seems interminable as I look back. 


They have been dark and heavy indeed, God knows! 


I do not say but a man of a more sanguine tempera. 


ment might have borne them better; perhaps the silver 


among the black of my yet well-covered head might 


not have been sprinkled so plentifully had I carried 





my burd 





easier. 


lam not going to recount my troubles. 


bring myself to do it to a stranger. I. seldom face 


them even to myself now, but this much I must tell, 
80 that you can understand better what follows 


E sie 


faith and patience 


fullest 


after most exas 


Harvard and I plighted our love in 


sixteen years ago, 


nerating trials. ©! course, but for them our love and 
trust in each other would not have been the sweet— 


yes, IT may say sacred, thing that it was; and so at 
blessing the evils that had befallen 


We 


look forward to being married for a number 


times we felt like 
us, since they so increased our joy in each other. 
could no 
f years at least, for my small salary barely sufficed 
And 80 


very poor; 


for the needs it was called upon to provide. 


the time wenton. E'sie was poor, too; 


yet her happy, cheerful disposition ignored before me 
dgment of 


own home. Sie 


the acknowl much that she suffered in her 
sewed for a clothing store, and the 
y pittance that found her purse had demands on 
to that of 


while waiting in the 


my own. But we could be brave 


and patient assurance of each 


u how, but through the treachery 


and mischief of another, circumstances combining, 


we were separated The trembling little note that 
reached my hand bade me a bitter farewel); its waver- 


ing lines showing me so clearly the broken heart that 
forever. No 
fami y 
they had never be 


nevertheless, mine trace of her re- 


mained; berself and had disappeared as en 


1. That was twelve 


eels th 
ul y a8 though 





weary years ago, ten of them weary beyond all telling. 
found her. H 


and trust 


Two years ago I w or where does not 


all love we are again 
You will, be] 


after ali 


ike, sneer at the man who could not, 
these years, circumstances to give him 
! You would hardly credit the small 
sum which is 
} 


perhaps I should 


compel 


a humble hom 


ness of the paid me monthly; but fate— 


say a wise Power—has decreed that 


it should be no larger. My father and mother, invet- 


erate opium-eaters both, and quite sunken in the 


deadly habit, are still my father and mother; and 
should [have been a man to secure me a home at the 
expense of the loss of theirs tothem? And then my 
brother—the pride of my heart—should I deprive him 


of the help I guaranteed to give him towards his edu- 


most through now; a year will see 
him beyond the need of my help. Noble fellow! with 
his intellectual mind craving so for knowledge that his 
from 
care after he 
And my Elsie, who 
little brood of 


, said we must both wait a few 


slight frame scarce endures the labor he exacts 


it He proudly says that I shall be his 
has finished, as he has been mine. 


has brought up, with her needle, the 
orphans left to her care 
years more, til] our charges had grown to take care of 
themselves 

not 


understand if I should tell you, all the troubles, heart 


But sixteen years isa long time! You could 
sickness, hope—deferred-sickness, that space of time 
held forus. [’m not reviewing it. It is not of that 
that I he gan to tell y yu. 


Mreursions,” was the subject that set me off. The 


** Reduced 


heading a poster, always 


word had beer greeting me at every turn, 


rates for an excursion trip,” 


held that fascination for me that I would read on till I 
reached the printer's signature. I would doit without 
that I 
The world was large and beautful ; 
but for me there was only that cramped position before 


considering that it was only exciting a desire 
could not gratify. 
those inevitable leagers. 
On the Sunday before last I unburdened my in- 
-for I’m always witb her part 
her how I longed to take her 
away from her need and the stifling air of that part of 
the city where she must stitch, stitch all the week. 
She brought when I began to talk too 
hotly on the subject, and hopefully added, 
we'll 





creased longing to Elsie 


of a Sunday. I told 





me to reason 


‘*By and by, James, take the 


excursion together !” and her loving look and meaning 
smile made me forget my present unhappiness, and 
begin for the hundredth time to form plans and dream 
dreams of a happy future for us. Glanciog at her pale 
face I discovered there a look of perplexity—an absent 
which, as I watched, grew clearly into a 
smile of satisfaction at some thought of her own. And 
her eyes fairly shone, as, on parting that evening, she 
said merrily, 

‘*7'l/ have an excursion, Jimmy! Trust my head for 
planning it! Consider yourself invited! Ask the one 


expression 
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I could not | 
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that 
a day off duty! Let me 
work out the plan I have in mind 


firm you've so faithfully 


served have three days t 


I found my excursion fever at its highest 
walked back in the hot night an 
I feis 
day, which I did not at heart feel, and 


Eisie could have in mind. 





employer a day off the coming week. A stare of sur 


prise at my unwonted request was followed by What | 


i 
saw ineant permission; though I could not t after 
ward in what words it was granted. Eaough that I 
had my request! I lad named the following Thurs 


day, and, success assured, I sent a swift note t 


to which an answer came promptly bidding me be 
ready as soon after dawn as possible on the expect 


day, in the blind faith that I was about 


dreams realized. 


I was mystified the night before, when, on retu 
ing to my wretched home, I learned from my father 
aud mother that Elsie had been there some hours of th 


day, and they had promised her, after much persuas 
ion, something that the y wished 
i 


from. My 
much-hated 


them wise Elsie had secured all of the 


drug in their possession till the morrow 


How she had beguiled them into such wi yuess | 
could not imagine. I discovered all this more fror 
sullen hints than from any direct words, for they 


were both disinclined to talk, except when they eac! 


charged the other for being to blame for what they 


were both lamenting. 


I am slow at imagining, or Imight have divined tha 
the thought-out plan held a place, t for the old pe 


In the evening Elsie’s yousg brother brought me 


ple. 


a note that explained all 


‘We were to have no selfisl pleasure,”’ she wrote 
** Her children and my parents would be included 


whatsoever the morrow brought forth 

I was charged to see that my parents were kept fron 
procuring any of the stupefying poison, which would 
render them hopelessly uafit for what she hoped might 


I was to have tiem rea 


be some enjoyment to them 


early, for the coming of that private conveyance ” by 


which we should journey. What the * private « 


veyance”’ could mean was a mystery that made me 


fear Elsie was losing her clear head. Yet I lilively 
felt that all would be right since it was in her bands 
I ever leaned on her judgment without questioning 
Though I did not sleep much that night, as 
early as possible 1 made the preparations directed 
though with persistent threats from both parents at 
I | 


they would have nothing to do with ‘‘the nonsense 

Yet when a loud ** Whoa!” followed by a lusty knock, 
announced that the expected charioteer was in waiting, 
I did not find the trouble 
quickly ready. 


I had feared in getting them 
Not until we were » sur seats al 


really think much about the vehicle in which we we 





rattling over the paved streets. It was a 

wagon, such as farmers use to bring in produce to tie 
city, fixed with two or three temporary seats for ir 
purpose. He who handled the reins » Cheerily used 
the ‘* thee” and ‘‘ thou” of the sect of t Friends I 


(Juakers, thouyvd his active and dexterous movements 


did not bespeuk the sedate and calm manner f those 
I had met of that peo; His silvy halr poke f 
years, though that was all that indicated age. Ilis 
kindly eye met mine frankly as he made pleasant re 


marks, with a little laugh now _and then, and as I sat by 


his side—my father aud mother on the seat behind—he 


impressed me with his genial, friendly manner 

A happy looking c mpany f four, Elsie a t 
three children were ready to pack in behind as w 
stopped for them. A merry load we were. Elsie aud 


the driver seemed on most familiar terms, and I soon 


discovered that he vegetable- farmer 


was a wbho 
brought garden produce from his small farm outside 
the city. 
‘* Early, you call it!” he chuckled, when I said some 


thing about the early start he must have made. ‘° Why, 


Iturn down the lane every morning but First-day at 


two o’clock with my wagon loaded, get into the city 
before it gets into its day’s stir, di e of my load 


and am ready to return at this hour. Thee should 
have seen my load this morning! Thee’d hardly have 
seen me, buried as I was io the green things 
And we were fairly on our trip. What 
The chi 


was beaming, and the 


for the jolting we were getting! 
all talking 


poor old father and mother were 


at once; Elsie’s face 
leaning close iyainst 
each other, half fearing a fall, yet with 


for long. We 


time. Tue children got 


mated than I had seen them 


the ferry in half an hour’s 


down from their seats in an 


sight of the water. 


ecstasy of glee at 


+ ’ 


"Twas aten minutes’ sail only, 
but the wonders of the boat, the shipping, and all the 
accustomed 
children more marvelous than ever fairy-tale. 

I took the opportunity to get over on to the seat by 
the side of Elsie, which one of the children had left 
vacant, and I kept it; the previous occupant being 
only too glad to get beside the driver 
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was so kindly an interest manifested in everything 
that concerned me that I fairly halted, blushing like a 
youth, as I found myself giving voice to the unattained 
desire of my life: Elsie my wife, and a home which 
should be ours. He was most sympathetically inter- 
ested in the case of the father and mother, who were, 
perhaps, the greatest obstacle to the attainment of 
that to which we never seemed to approach nearer. 

The gentle, serene look of the elder woman as she 
turned and said to her hasband, ‘‘ Now thee has had 
the young man to thyself quite long enough; I, too, 
would become better acqtfainted with him,” captivated 
me also. Surely there were beautiful lives in the 
world! After she had won my confidence, as her com- 
panion bad done, though I was completely astonished 
while giving it, we became one group, and together 
descended; Elsie and I receiving invitation for all of 
us to partake at the bridal board. The young people 
to be united were relatives of theirs, and there would 
be enough and over for us all to share. The old man 
and his sweet lady here went on before us; and I 
beard eager tones and delighted chuckles all the rest of 
the way. There was to be some plan, I concluded 
from the stray words wafted back to me, to give un- 
expected happiness to the young couple who were 
being waited for, and if I could have been made un- 
happy on this wonderful day of my life, I should have 
become so at the thought of this added joy to be yet 
bestowed on those who were to have what I considered 
the all of earthly good—each other. 

A shout of cheering broke in upon my inward com- 
motion, and the bride and groom were seen to advance 
over the little distance of clearing with their company 
of near friends. For one moment my heart stirred 
with envy; then I considered my ungratefulness, and 
laid my hand involuntarily on Elsie’s wrist, which I 
felt made a faint motion toward me. ‘‘Sometime, my 
Elsie, we'll approach the altar too,” I could not help 
murmuring. Her hand responded to the pressure 
mine was giving, and a choking seized my throat. 

The dinner was to be followed by the wedding, 
right there on the spot, under the bridal arch we stood 
in sight of. Two hours yet for eating and merriment. 

But why make my story longer! One week ago was 
that white day of my life. I cannot tell the particulars 
of its closing hours. That old couple—Heaven for- 
ever bless them !—took Elsie and myself during those 
two hours, after we had richly enjoyed the good things 
spread before us, and in the gentlest way, so that we 
were not astounded, laid a trap for us, inviting us to 
enter, smoothing out of the way all the objections we 
each feebly raised, and the end of that two hours saw 
a double marriage service. Elsie and I stood hand in 
hand under that fairy bower, and tremblingly listened 
to the words which made us one for life. 

Do I talk like a man bereft of his senses? Is it hard 
to believe? There are hours even now when I my- 
self, in that dingy, dark office, doubt the truth of what 
I am telling; but I find the reality when with flying 
feet, office hours over, I reach my happy, happy home, 
where my Elsie presides as queer. 

The home is a little cot next the house of our dear 
old friends. My father has light employment given 
him in those safe fields, under the supervision of the 
man whose ‘‘ brother,” ‘‘ thee,” and ‘‘thou,” lead him 
like willing captive all day. My mother is to be, till 
quite free from the dreadful habit which is still strong 
upon her, under the kindly, gentle care of the best, 
truest woman—always saving my Elsie—the whole 
world affords. 

One brother of my wife’s—ah, how dear that word! 
—has been found employment a mile away, on a farm 
belonging to a brother of our friend; and the next boy 
has promise also of being taken by the very minister 
who laid his hand in blessing on our heads. Elsie and 
I have sobbed and laughed by turns over it all again 
and again. 

How unconsciously that day began. The plan my 
dear wife laid for others’ happiness resulted in the 
supremest gladness of our lives; while my own share 
in bringing it about, to my shame be it said, is con- 
fined to my discontented longing for a day’s selfish 
pleasure. 
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HERE is a homely old proverb which says, 
‘* Young folks think old folks are fools, but old 
folks know young folks are fools.” If Roger Bolton 
had ever heard this proverb, or if, having heard it, he 
had applied it, I should not have this little story to 
tell of him, but, as you have been told of some of his 
sister’s misadventures, it is but fair that you should 
know of one or two of his. 
It is a singular fact that few, if any, of our tribula- 
tions come from frankly-acknowledged ignorance, 
while more than we could comfortably count come 





from an assumption of knowledge which we do not 
possess. I do not know that Roger was any more 
‘*conceited” than are most people of sixteen and there- 
about, but he had come to that trying age through 
which everybody must pass—he had had enough ex- 
perience to give him a rather exalted idea of his own 
powers, and not enough to show him how exceedingly 
limited the most exalted powers are, and must be, in 
this ‘‘wale.” He had taken of late to calling Mehet- 
abel ‘‘my dear child” in a very grandfatherly manner, 
and to smiling a superior smile instead of explaining 
himself, and his sister, who was very nearly as old as 
he was, felt more irritated than she admitted, even to 
herself, by his air of general superiority. His promo. 
tion from school to the Freshman class in college had a 
good deal to do with this development, and Mrs. Bolton 
talked rather anxiously with her husband concerning it. 
Mr. Bolton, however, did not feel much distr2ssed about 
it. He wasstill young enough to recollect passing through 
a similar crisis, and coming safely out of it, thanks to 
a few of the hard knocks which the world has ready 
for aspiring genius. He knew tbat many small faults 
of the head are best corrected by the heart connected 
with that head, and he lost no opportunity to help his 
son to such principles as would drive out, by their 
own weight, small weaknesses and follies. Roger 
had a very keen sense of the ludicrous, and a little 
gentle ridicule sometimes showed him his own absurd- 
ities, and toned him down for a day or two. He would 
have been still further toned down had he realized 
that much of his popularity with his class was owing 
to ‘that pretty little sister of Bolton’s.” Mehetabel did 
not belong to the ‘‘sociables ;” she went to few even- 
ing entertainments, and when she did visit among her 
schoolmates a certain little dignity of her own gave 
such of these dashing college youths as had the good 
fortune to meet her a feeling that some better passport 
to her favor must be found than inane compliments 
and a knowledge of dancing. Added to this, Roger’s 
home was well known as the pleasantest house in the 
village where a homesick boy could take tea or spend 
an evening, and it was also known that Roger had 
rather unusual privileges as to asking his friends there, 
when once his father and mother were satisfied that 
the friends were of the right sort. S > it was no won- 
der that, apart from his cheery disposition and readi- 
ness to fraternize, Roger was considered among his 
classmates to possess unusual attractions. One of his 
numerous friends, a pleasant but in no way remarkable 
young fellow, had atrayed home with him one after- 
noon—for, as I should have mentioned, Mr. Bolton’s 
home was in a college town, and Roger ‘‘ boarded at 
home,” as the less favored boarders expressed it. 

Mehetabel, who was sitting by the window to catch 
the last light on a bit of Christmas work, looked up as 
the gate-latch clicked, and exclaimed to her mother 
in a tone of distress, 

‘‘Oh, mamma, there’s that everlasting little Mr. 
Duffy with Roger again ! I do suppose he’s brought him 
home to stay till Monday !” 

Mrs. Bolton laughed at her daughter’s distress, and 
remarked gently, 

‘*Tf he is only to last until Monday, so far as we are 
concerned, I think we can stand it, daughter ; and you 
know we agreed only to-day that we would rather 
have Roger bring home even uninteresting people than 
find his pleasure away from home.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you to be so philosophical, 
Mrs. Mother,” said Mehetabel reprochfully, ‘‘ when you 
know quite well that you and papa are engaged to 
spend to-morrow afternoon and evening at grandma's!” 

There was no time for Mrs. Bolton to defend herself 
before Roger and his friend walked in, and Mehetabel’s 
fears were realized; Mr. Duffy had come tospend Sun- 
day ; and he seemed so pleased about it that the severe 
spinster relaxed a little of her dignity, and talked to 
him about his home, and his mother and sisters, ina 
way which entirely finished charming him. 

‘*T Know you don’t adore little Duffer, Lady Meta,” 
said Roger, apologetically, when the guest had been 
shown to his room, and the family was saying good- 
night, ‘‘ but the poor little beggar looked so homesick, 
and sort of plaintive, yesterday, that I thought I would 
risk it and let him have the pleasure of your Sunday 
pudding and things; it’s Oriental luxury to him after 
that beastly boarding-house.” 

‘*T'll forgive you this time,” replied Mehetabel, try- 
ing to look severe, but much softened by the delicate 
compliment, ‘‘only don’t abuse my generosity too 
often. Did you forget that mamma and papa were 
going to grandma’s to-morrow ?” 

“Totally, my dear girl, or I'd have postponed him 
of course. But we'll be as dignified as we can, and 
represent the heads of the house worthily, and they 
will be back to help you through Sunday, you know.” 

An opportune cricket-match furnished entertain- 
ment for the youth the next morning, and his enjoy- 
ment of the home dinner was a pleasing thing to see. 
Mr. Bolton had come home to dinner, for the drive to 
his mother’s was a long one, and he and his wife would 





need to make an early start. As they rose from the 
table Mr. Bolton turned to Roger, saying, 

‘* Tf the barrel of cider-vinegar that [ ordered comes 
this afternoon, my son, you had better get a couple of 
men from the works to putitin the cellar. You can 
superintend the business, and your mother will show 
you where she wishes it put before we go.” 

‘* Very well, paps, I will see to it,” replied Roger. 
‘* Do you wish me to stay at home to receive it ?” 

‘*Oh, no; not at all,” said Mr. Bolton, ‘‘ it may not 
come to-day, and if it should you canattend to it at any 
time before six o’clock.” 

It has been suggested by a humorous writer that 
certain inanimate objects are possessed by total de 
pravity, and most of us have had experiences which in- 
cline us to agree with her. A barrel of cider-vinegar 
is, intrinsically, a harmless thing, but it worked woe 
in one household that day. 

Roger and his friend took a long walk after dinner, 
beguiling the way, after they reached the woods, with 
various feats of strength and agility, and reacbing 
home about five o’clock pretty thoroughly tired. The 
barrel of vinegar had come and was standing meekly 
in the side yard by the cellar door. 

‘* Halloa!” said Roger, as they entered the gate, 
‘“‘the vinegar has kept its engagement. I 
hoped it wouldn’t. There’s no use in your coming to 
the works with me, Duff, you look ready to drop now ; 
goin and make yourself agreeable to her ladyship, 
while I go for the men. Or, see here: I do believe, if 
you'll lend a hand, just to sort of steer, as it were, 
that I can do it myself, and save the walk.” 

Mr. Duffy professed his entire willingness to lend a 
hand, but at the same time he said, a little doubtfully : 

‘Do you think wecan do it? It’s very large, ana I 
should think it would be heavy.” 

“*Ob, bosh !” said Roger, impatiently. “If you don't 
wish to help me, of course I'l! go for the men; but I 
see just how it can be done, and all you'll have to dois 
to hold it back and steady it a little. 
rest.” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Duffy was, of course, profuse 
in offers of help, and Roger, forgetting his fatigue in 
the excitement of marshalling his forces, rushed off for 
Mehetabel and the clothes-line. Mehetabel had serious 
doubts of the wisdom of the undertaking, and tried 
to persuade him to go for the men; but all she said was 
as fuel to the fire of his ambition, and finding re 
monstrance useless she told him where to find the 
clothes-line, and followed to the seat of war. 

Roger fitted a slip-knot around the barrel and rolled 
the latter to the cellar-doors; then he brought a long 
plank which happened to be in the wood-house, and 
laid it carefully down the middle’of the steps. 

‘*Hadn’t you better double the rope, dear?” asked 
Mehetabel ; adding anxiously, ‘‘it isn’t very strong, 
you know, and the stairs are steep.” 

‘* There will be no strain on it worth mentioning,” 
he replied, a little pompously, ‘‘ it is merely by way of 
precaution. If you and Duff will hold it, and keep the 
barrel steady, I can manage very well.” 

He took his position two or three steps down, as he 
spoke, placing a foot on each side of the plank. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘‘ Duff, you take hold of the rope, 
and Bel, you take hold farther up and stand behind ; 
you'll both have to help me a liltle to get the barrel 
started, and I will push up on it to keep it from going 
too fast, and you can just pull back a little, not enough 
to burt you, and we’ll have it down in no time.” 

Roger’s words came true with startling literalness. 
The weight of the barrel was far greater than he had 
realized, and as, by Mr. Duffy’s suggestion, a small 
piece of board was inclined 80 that they easily rolled 
it on the step and started it, Roger was unpleasantly 
surprised to find it gaining on him in an alarming 
manner. 

‘**Hold bard!” he shouted, as he staggered from step 
to step, and his assistants tightened the rope; it did 
not stand the strain fora moment, and as it snapped 
Mehetabel and Mr. Duffy sat suddenly down, and the 
avenging barrel, now free from all control, relentlessly 
pursued its foe. Roger struggled braveiy, but the fear 
of being rolled as flat as the Ginger-bread Man decided 
bim to escape while he could, and he gave a flying leap 
across the cellar, closely followed by the barrel, which, 
landing with a bang upon the brick floor, started every 
stave, and the vinegar spurted ‘‘in straight lines and 
all directions.” Mehetabe! and Mr. Duffy bad sprung 
to their feet in time to see the ‘‘ grand finale,” and now 
sat down on the top step utterly overcome with 
laughter. 

Roger did not even smile ; his whole mind was con- 
centrated on saving part of the vinegar. He dashed 
wildly down the passage which led to the bas2ment- 
kitchen, returning ina moment with atin pan, which 
he placed under one of the jets. It was full in a very 
short time, and, too much excited to know what he 
was about, he carried it half-way down the passage and 
left it there while he went for something else to catch 
the torrent. He came running back, this time with a 


rather 


I'll manage the 
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large tin pail, but just before he reached the pan, he | think me too young—not five years old. I cannot write ; I will ask | hoping just the rig! unshine and rain w t 
: ; . ite . 2 ‘ . 1g J 1@ right sunshine an¢ n will come to 
stubbed his toe on a loose brick and fell with his whole | Frances to write forme. She is fourteen. We found «dear little | make the fruit large and sweet 
3 humming-bird’s nest and Vf # written a st bout it i ah SEaagae Weneee meer sree 
weight upon the unlucky pan. He was a stout young Oe eee eee re eee ere eee 
‘ ‘ has spelied every word just as we speak. He calls it his“ plan for GENDA, Apr 
p man for his age, and when he arose the pan had as- | reforming English spelling.” ANNIE May Dear Aunt Patience te ee 
sumed the appearance of a large pie-dish, and all the Granpra’s Stori.—Fore children came rattling throo the hau I will write again. Please e for one of your nephews 
vinegar which it had contained, with the exception of | #°4 Up the stairz, calling, “ Grandma! mamma!” and in came [am eight years oid. Onr a me y. I have a and 
. » ° . ‘ . . . , a, J er, / ile id little ville. Tt ul began at ne t It € no bro I s 
that which his clothing had imbibed, was trickling in hong waa pracpoin _— 4 genial at Meee oe “ts ay tethce eid 
f ‘ : 1! grandma, oh! mamma, yu don’t no what a butiful thing we | With. Sometimes I gather flowers for ma; I will » ‘ fe 
i ’ é r | y A Vv 
various directions over the bricks. hav found ont inthe orchard.” ‘* Wel, whot iz it, children?” sed | Ma takes The Christian Union and * Plymouth pit.” Treadt 
By this time the spectators of the tragedy had | thair mother. Frances sed, ** Orville iz a little boi, [think be would | ‘eters ir The Christian Union. I have a e garden of my ow! 
laughed themselves weak, and were quite incapable of like to tel.” “No! Iam nota little boi; I ama big boi.” Grand and some popcorn growing I 
. . : . ma sed, * Well, big t it?” ** Ob t euct pritt enough tam THomaae fF 
coming to his assistance even had it occurred to them | ,,;, st ' i Me erLpandpsationy ser tae Mepenag 7 ante 
1g, grandma. tiz waup inatre—Oh! so pritt it woz—oh, it \ 0 »e) «2 » 1 101 addre (+ Finetat 
to do so. The torrent from the cask had begun to sub- | woz,” but the littl fello 2% yearz old cwd soi make it out. So | q l - = t feel sure about yo ir address. My **Posta 
- 1d4e a t T . f . | ry ps } r 
side, and one scant bucketful was all that Roger saved | Annie suggested “ Huming-burd’z nest!" “Ob, yes, grand- | 7” maa nO such post-cflce down as Genda, aud 
from the wreck. ma, it waz a bhumbng’s nest! We awl laft. Then awi tne | ‘he postmark on your letter was Clear Dale; how sha 
chil on bey y q 1 r £ tu a d me t K address ou? ae | fl 1 rou tl < 
He placed tero or three staves from the cask acroes ee — and tp ima to / a and Tha | I addre your Are the flowers you inclose the Pasque 
4 5 2 iz the dereest, sweteest, huming-burd and nest you ever did flo or? The § ] " lik ] t 
the bucket, and then retired to change his clothes, not | se, with two little white egz” Grandpa sed.“* The burd and ve sia Phe leaf looks to me like those on the plan 
. litt! i Zz randpa sed, he burd and the : _ > ae se fror 
appearing again until the tea-bell rang. nest and the eg in a little gias case wwd be a yrate curiosite;” * Oh, | my niece Mary sent me from Minnesota 
‘* You are a pretty pair!” he said, severely, as they grandpa !” sed the mother, ‘‘yu wwd not doo that; wwd ya?” **Bat CHARITY’# REPORT 
- r a,”’ ae : children, ** rv be aple d “Te REC . 3 
sat down. ‘‘If you’d come to the rescue instead of angst ee s Soaps Meee grt peb zoe : If : “y Previously ac wiedged g 
. ‘ . . : *It wwd be batiful, but bow shwe feel if I ehwd = 9 
behaving like two laughing hyenas, we might have | come home eum fine da and find that a grate giant had Carleen t. % 
saved at least half that vinegar!” torn donn our hous and careid of me children and patthem in a lotal 4 
The ‘‘ pretty pair” burst into fresh laughter at the | #'8* ox for *a grate cusiosite 2’ ~— No, you wil not doo it, will yor A ffectionately AunT P 
words his picture recalled. sre _ F sean ee ee ee eae ee 
3 ‘ : 0 be awiwaze Kind even [to the littl lize 1g 1 , 
‘‘Oh, I know it was mean, Roger dear,” said Mehet- | Then Grandpa laft, and then he sung BIBLE STUDIES 
abel, as soon as she could speak, ‘‘ but indeed, if you “I hav found ont a gift for mi fair, No. 4 
could have seen yourself as we saw you, you'd be ready I hav found whair the  huming-bnrds “* brede, icsheeegee ein natare, and familia 
to forgive us.” But let me that plunder forbair, tag 8 Aapgeenne are Sone : sc Hersam - 
5 e dea ‘ yeicians a 1 ba re ‘ 4 
St le IZ arburus dede | : pelins 
‘‘Tt was better than the best play that ever was ee ere perfumes ; with Louie % and Shakespear ‘ ro 
acted,” said Mr. Duffy, recovering his voice with diffi- ‘For he na’er can be tru, she avurd, | verey; with Venus and Harpocrates; with P * ne 
culty. “{ wouldn’t have missed it for five dollars, Bol- ee ee eee ietehraqpacshentonmnys pati sh ong nbmenennnyits 
: , And I luvd her the more when I hard | di-ease, the mariner’ Compass, and a dental inet Ww 
ton, especially when you came down on the pan,” and Sick tenderness fan! trom ber tans.” pretty legend, a June festival, ete 
. : kas . a wi a : sissadh 
the recollection caused a violent relanse. (And the terez wer in Grandpa’s ize too The Bibie« ( # are w ased and with a ver 
Roger laughed in spite of himself. “Thair, mi dere children,” sed Grandpa, “I lurnd that butifal | Prec!ou® promie 
‘*‘T wish I could have been a spectator instead of a little poem from Noah Webster's spelling bwk, seventy years ago " 
© > fire etrie “ve I s + tant me } r » it ’ ow connected with the livir and the ade 
performer,” he said, good-humoredly ; ‘‘but I’!] not for- shied o_o vy oe F med, and it tant me hou rong it ts to Revert aiinlad 7 ‘ 
< i ‘ rob burdz’ nesta, anc think never robd wun. Let God's iciee ’ - ns _= pe mes 
get, my friends, that neither of you has once said, ‘I | singers’ Jiy and sing, and teche us to be good and happ | What is ite associa . 
told you so.’” * Bat, Grandpa,” said James, wwid it be rong to take wun ov the What with Shakespe are 
He gave the story in his best style when his mother | #4 804 Keep it beside the great ostrech eg which you brant from 5 ae \ ene : 
5 Ae jen 2 hic u told us holde pint ar a | fof t + | s10W are nus 4 Lar} ALES ¢ 
and father came home that night, but as he finished he a rs = iS RED OR CONS we DONS a pint ands Rall ot enter, Sue Stine Sten thts he ‘ : 
: ‘ , > o show how much smauler this is than that ? é atest 23 
rose and pressed something into his father’s hand with No. midere bol, I think it wwd not, and: when the prit What Hecret sor lo 11 
the remark burd has dun with her pritti little nest, we w tt we - — — — 
’ } , p e neat, - pa he pritt ‘ g 
‘«*Who breaks, pays,’ you know, papa. If that isn’t | ©# = the pritt! litt! nest and pat it in @ pritti littl glas case and put it eanieias 
enough, I'll get you to dock my allowance till it is.” ere eee | re : : ; 
a A8 : A Thair mother sed: * That will be agrate curiositi in a very /itt * — = BBO a = 
Mr. Bolton eounted it and returned him half a dol- | eg » | va 
lar, saying kindly, as he held his son’s hand for a mo- “Now, children,” sed Frances, “if Grandpa wil rite this poem for care Bible texts Buras Suita 
ment in his own, aa we wil lurn it,and we wil aulwaze inv * God's litt! singers,’ and ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO, 4 
‘T don’t think I need point the moral, my boy; it is | “"'" °° be as good and Rappi as they ar Moth. I think of silken fabrica, and of moth-eaten var s; of 
painfully obvious, and the old skates will keep you [am not quite sure that I should adopt this spelling, | tre ote collected. of fittite creatures ameane tua “ti 
reminded of it. This was for the steel ones, was it not?” | but 1 amsure that I indorse this plan of treating birds’ hace, and'eamphar, anAterp-atine. == co 
“Tt was, my liege,” replied R ger, with an arm eggs and nests. ne Bicle references chosen are 
Job. iv 1 Xx M, XX a ’ ) 
ay’ at - ee . 2 x 2 
round his father’s shoulder ; but perhaps I should HamMonp, Kansas, May 13, 1883. Tosh. vy Jude. xiv., 12. Eccles. xix Pa. xx3 c 
have been too much ‘primmed up with majestick | Pear Aunt Patience ; Matt, vi., 19, St. Luke xii., 33, St. James v., 2 
pride’ if I had begun the winter on those skates, and it cS Seen ee en SOMME TE. Satay ie my teteiag. Elves : = 
sialic ; : that I shall t tk z in the country, where we bave agood many cows. I have a little sis : 
rikes me, now, that I shall be rather meek and mild | ter seven months old. Her name is Nellie. Ilove her very muct PUZZLES 
for week ¢ oT” \ } P ‘ ’ 444 hilar. 
ora ee yr so! I go to echool, and study reading, writing, spelling, arithmetics CRYPT - 
Mehetabel called him into her room as they went up | S®0eraphy and grammar. My teacher's name Is Mise Taylor. I like | Cg embbmho gh bnub odggh nmjjcjzf 
to bed her very much. I have no peta except three little kittens. One of | ¥ ie fais 
: my echoo/mates wrote to you, eo 1 thought I would write you alet- | weal —_ : 
‘*T can’t bear you to give up the skates, dear,” she | ter. We do not take as Christian Unior ie a a ; sl . ‘bi aoe sys we 
; : . ) risti ~ bout rt randpe t Mb imut ) D 
said. ‘‘ I] know you had set your heart on them, and | lives in New York sends ittons. We all like it very much. I have 
. . . R 
after the unfeeling way in which I laughed at you with | 'W° Cows and two calves. Ihave a large doll named Alice. My h I hav rf 
. a ant ‘ 2 f ite mt nore my lette lhe t ’ spats asec = 
het Galle ences pon cet tet Ok ee — ced i ee Ft ee eee tay tear wi be tos No bir scant in bait 
; ‘ . long, 80 I will close. Yours truly, Emma 8. ; ; as 
raised her hand to an earthen pig which adorned her ; I y 
: , . m heavy as lead bt as air 
mantel-piece. Another birthday letter. Thank you forit. I hope | Blac dimes aay 
i - 3 > K &8 pIlch, &s y fair 
Roger caught the hand, kissed it, and held it fast. you will try to induce some of your friends to take the - f 
3 , : ? Jn battle-flelds I'm ofter 
“No, sweet Amabel,” he said, affectionately. ‘I honor | P®P€T- ‘ In school and « satay a 
your motive, but I can’t accept the sacrifice. After TAUNTON, Mass., May 27, 188 F 
2 : : : = . : » me ’ ety or me gay maidens pine and sigh, 
witnessing the graceful manner of my dancing this | 247 4u™ Patience: Sihdie due Spud Aiationdal 
afternoon, you must allow me the privilege of paying I am six years old and have begun to go to school. Papa takes The ; 
. fhe Christian Union, and mamma reads me the letters and stories every Dear to the aged grand-dame’s eyes 
the piper: Sunday afternoon. I send you twenty-five centa to help send some The kitten’s and! aby's ‘ 
You may think that the vinegar had administered a | poor boy out West. I earned some of it by making tapers out of 
sufficiently severe lesson to this somewhat over-con- | **t'P® of paper for mamma, and by saving my candy pennies — coy tephsepscnsage tay 
EE x “ a nines? ee hat is my name, dear ? 
fident young man, but there wasa final stroke in reserve. | */°**® ™4Y | be one of your nephew ereccnptantion Bes axp Dorornr 
‘‘T saved a pailful from the wreck, mamma,” said I am proud to have a nephew six years old who writes ANAGRAM BLANKS 
Roger, on Monday morning. “I'll bring it up and you | 8° plainly, who can earn money by useful work, and 1, The horse — dowr road 
can put it into a jug or something,” and he went whis- | W#! acrifice his own love for candy for the sake of 2. He — the parcel near the 
: . . I t twiet th r 
tling to the cellar. doing good with money. Have you a sister Florence ? oa ee rae ee 
‘ e 4. He hat he had 1e fo efore 
The whistling ceased aud was followed by a shout Late I — found a very fi 
of laughter, and when Roger returned to the dining- L P a ne a a nk ae 6. The — caused a great efore they left 
P P ‘ Jear A t Pat : 4 * 
room he did not bring the pail. I renga aE ; cS Sees eet ne Se ee 
“J didn’t think we I : t is a year since we wrote to you and yet yon have not forgotter & ‘Wl woo.= ties wtabes ofa 
dic n in you" care about that vinegar, dear, | us. I like the beautiful Christmas card you sent me very mach | », He went to — as he was 
and I’ve just thrown it out, and left the pail in the I am six years old. Yours truly, Corpie. | lhe fruit was not the 
kitchen to be purified,” he said, in answer to his You print famously, and I am delighted that you Let us leave the m tne 
mother’s questioning look. ‘‘ The fact is, the residueof | spent so much trouble for me. Did you think my ‘a eno 
that barrel of vinegar has been used for suicidal pur- | memory was less than a year long ? HIDDEN PROVERBS sper nact 
poses by the largest rat I ever saw !” - 
““Swest Homes,” March 20, 1883. Adeees mnno¢ attttry 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 
YR Il 
AUNT PATIENCE Ss WRITING DESK. I was very much surprised and also delighted to get the Christmas Anaad rth 
a d at A € i nnt prrrtty 
My Dea Neph 2 and Ni : card yon sent me, We gel very pretty onea from America and Eng- . " 
O tb b : land, yet we thought yours unusually lovely and it was so pleasant g 
> = > > y '‘deee ff ) 228 
you rememoder t e spelling-puzzle we had 80 to have you remember me. I have all of my cards prettily arranged 
long ago? Here is a letter that reminds me of it. | on the door of my room. I\ 
What do you think of the spelling? I thank Annie Perhaps you remember that I wrote you our house was built | SARS Sy ssiaeeeninchogs B 
and Frances for their share in sending it. But they es a othe pt ye os r pea Re Or pesmi ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF M 
ie ah 3 : z ittle animals build around our islands, It is not beautiful to look at, | ANE vie FULLLES UF A 
failed to give me street and number in their letter. To | put the wails are so thick that it makes a coo! delightfal house to live | Charade. —Roc, king, horse. BR w-hors 
leave that out is a worse mistake than to misspell aj m. Our climate is very delightful, but always warm, so we have Anagrama.—New Orlear 4, New! N » Moble 
word; that is, in a letter to me, for I can correct the strawberries all the year round, and rosea, lilies, and heliotrope are Rochester, Narhville, Baltimo-e, Reading 
spelling if necessary, but I cannot put in a street and re gpd 7 se 0 at Christmas time we have the green grass | PP ge Mag onc - ae , — 
, 2 Brepe and bright sunshine of summer AGNES C. ‘ ellis iceronsccerh claire z .D 
number and be sure the postman will find it right. . aneme tensify. 10. Certain. 11. Earnest: Car 
a Ei But you do not have the pleasures of anticipation. | less. 14. Release. 15. Special 16. Int 
Dear Aunt Patience: "1 Tt is nearly a year since we had strawberries, and now oe of Birds.—Robin, sparrow, nagpie, par 
Will you Jet me be one of your nieces? i i z i vagerness: | 42” 
y t your nieces? I am afraid you will } we are watching our blossoming vines with eagerness ; Answers received from Frank May.) 





HARMONY. 
By Katie L. DEERING 
A S I sat in the quiet chapel 
aa Oo a summer Sabbath day, 
The sound of & qaaint old anthem 


Wooed my wandering thought away, 


Back to the strange, wild taster, 
Of s huodred years ago, 
In his rushing bursts of passion 


And repeutings sad and low. 


1 saw him, in my fancy, 
At the curious claivebord, 
Whose mute, mysterious keyboard 


Seemed to wait him as its lord. 


How his eager, trembling fiagers 
rhe t 
With a fiood of magic music 


sir A-quiver set 


Whose echoes thrill us yet. 


But lo' a jar of discord 
luto the beauty creeps, 
Whirling and wrangling flercely 


Till the music sobs and sleeps 


Ab! weary soul! the wonder 
Eaters the heart untaught, 
Whether the strain you gave us 

Was just the one yousought. 


For many a fitful melody 
From the changing chords of life, 
While we seek in vain to hold it, 


Turns barmony into strife. 


We are slow to learn the lesson, 
We are powerless to perceive 
That a nobler strain is granted 


Than thatfor which we grieve. 


Atter the clash of dissonance 
The clear chords stand more sweet, 
Till through the mourning cadence 


They pass away to meet 


The thrill of ceaseless symphony, 
Too pure for mortal eare, 

Tender, and glad, and glorious— 
The music of the spheres. 








THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T has been made a matter of criticism of Mr. 
-L_ Moody’s work that he contents himself with simply 
securing a decision once for all from those to whom he 
preaches, and then leaves them to go their own way ; 
and that, as a consequence, only a small proportion of 
the converts at his meetings hold out. This criticism 
seems to me unjust as regards Mr. Moody. He wisely 
does not attempt to do everything. He is a voice cry 
ing in the wilderness, and he has aright to leave to 
others in the pulpits and churches to do the work of 
instruc lon Where this work has been faithfully 
carried out there has been no falling away of the con- 
verts. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, has recently re- 
ported that a very large proportion of those gathered 
into his church during Mr. Moody’s visit there two or 
three years ago have remained faithful and creditable 
members of the church; showing that where the 
church is faithful in looking after the sheep which 
Mr. Moody has brought into the fold from the wilder- 
ness they are faithful, and that where they have 
strayed off again it has been at least quite as much 
the fault of the church as of Mr. M>ody’s work. 

At all events, both the Bible and Providence put a 
this work cf confirming in the 
faith those who have been led by special efforts to 
embrace it 


large emphasis on 


Those who have been brought up under 
Chrisuian influences, and have been brought into the 
church by education rather than by special movements, 
are naturally surrounded by influences which tend to 
hold them fast in their faith; but those who have been 
brought into the church from without need as much 
care after they have entered upon a new life as they 
needed in order to bring them to the entrance. The 
Christian church is not merely an Evangelist to direct 
the burdened to the Wicket Gate, but also a Great- 
heart to attend the pilgrim all the way to the Celestial 
City. Of this truth Paul’s life and teaching afford 
abundant illustration. 


‘International Sunday-echoo] Leason for June 17 
xiv., 19-28, 


, 1883. Acta 
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1. Whenever it was practicable he revisited the com- 
munities where he had once preached and addressed 
again the converts, confirming them in their spiritual 
purpose. His letters abound with references showing 
how much he desired to do so even when the provi- 
dence of God made this impossible. This he did not 
by any special rite, for of the so-called rite of con- 
firmation there is no evidence and scarcely any indica- 
tion in Apostolic times. 

The earliest ecclesiastical mention of confirmation is 
by Tertullian in the second century. This confirma- 
tion or strengthening of the disciples was afforded by 
exhortation to them to continue steadfast in the faith— 
that 1s, in the life whose present strength and future 
hope are derived from living communion with a per 
sonal divine Saviour—and in admonition that they 
must not only expect tribulation, but also that tribula 
tion .is the gate-way to eternal glory. If the reader 
will turn to the 14°h, 15th, and 16th chapters of John, 
he may see how Christ confirmed or strengthened the 
souls of his disciples, or if he will turn to the Sth chap. 
ter of Romans or the 4:h chapter of 1 Corinthians he 
may see the spirit in which and tbe doctrines by 
which Paul was accustomed to strengthen the souls of 
those who had been brought into discipleship by his 
teaching. 

For when Paul could not revisit the places of his 
preaching in person he carried in his heart the disci 
ples whom he had brougbt to embrace a Christian life ; 
he counted them as his children; he travailed in 
birth again for them if they fell away from the faith, 
and lost their first love and zeal; and every one of his 
letters is a monument to the depth and patience and 
persistence of his spiritual attachment to them, and 
witnesses how little he was satisfied with merely the 
number of so-called converts, and how truly he re 
garded life as a school, and conversion as only enter- 
ing upon a Christian course of education, and the dis- 
ciple as a pupil who needed as much thought and care 
after he had entered the school as while he was still 
playing truant. 

2. Paul did not, however, content himself with 
merely confirming the souls of individual disciples. 
He gathered them into communities that they might 
better sustain one another in their new life. Expe 
rience has abundantly shown that individuals cannot 
ordinarily resist the temptations to worldliness and sin 
except by uniting in a visible and external fellowship 
for mutual helpfulness. If the church of the Middle 
Ages has somewhat exaggerated the importance and 
greatly exaggerated the authority of the church, Prot- 
estantism, or at least Puritanism, has fallen, by a 
natural reaction, into the opposite error. The chureh 
is as essential to Christian life as the State is to civil 
ized life; individualism as certainly leads to spiritual 
as to social barbarism. Paul recognized and acted 
upon this truth, and wherever he went not only 
preached the gospel, and by his personal return or by 
his weighty letters confirmed the souls of those who 
had been converted by his preaching, but also gathered 
them into little communities with a regular and orderly 
government. It is true that we know very little about 
the nature of these organizations. The Episcopalian 
scholar points us to the early custom of ordaining 
priests, or presbyters, or elders, by the laying on 
of the hands of the bishop, and concludes that the 
elders in every church received their authority directly 
from the Apostles; the Congregationalist points us to 
the etymology of the Greek word rendered *‘ ordained ” 
(meaning literally to show the hands), and tc its use in 
classical Greek, where it signifies an election, and con- 
cludes that the elders received their authority from the 
vote of the local church, approved and ratified by the 
Apostles. The truth probably is that there was no 
well-established principle and no uniform method; 
that the same variety of method which prevailed in 
the organization of colored schools and churches in 
the South, and stil! prevails in missionary work in 
foreign lands, prevailed in the Apostolic work in the 
early church. Where the converts were persons of 
some Culture and intelligence they probably exercised 
a considerable right of self-government both in the 


organization and administration of theirchurch ; while | 


in other cases the indications are unmistakable that the 
Apostles exercised a very considerable authority—moral 
rather than ecclesiastical—over the infant church. 
However this may be, the great and important truth 
cannot be questioned by any impartial student of the 
New Testament : the emphasis which the Apostles put, 
both by their practice and their teaching, on the neces- 
sity of church organization for Christian work and 
worship. That spirit of anarchy which would abolish 
all church organism, do away with all creeds, put an 
end to all appointed and regular teachers and ofticers, 
substitute for a regular and stated worship the fancies 
of individuals, and for the instruction of an educated 
ministry the vagaries of men whose self-conceit is or- 
dinarily as great as their incompetence, finds as little 
warrant in the New Testament as that spirit of ecciesi- 
asticism against which it is a protest and a reaction, 
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which exalts the church above the souls of men, the 
creed above Ubrist, the ritual above the spirit of devo- 
tion, and the sect above Christian fellowship. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
END OF THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY.—Acts 
xiv., 19-28 
By Emity Huntinaton MILLER 
ere Paul was willing to go anywhere on 
aS his Master’s the ends of the 
earth, yet he was only a man, and nota god, as the 
foolish people of Lystra had fancied. He 
it was to be weary snd footsore with long journeys, 


J 
and many times his heart must have ached at the cruel 


business, even to 


knew what 


treatment he received from the people he was 80 anx- 
ious to help. He must sometimes have been sorrowful 
as he and Barnabas went on froin city to city, preach 
ing boldly in spite of all the persecution that came upon 
them. 
listen, and hear of the loving Jesus who took the little 
ones in 


give the tired missionaries a cup of cold water in the 


I hope that sometimes the children stopped to 

his arms, and that there were kind hands to 
name ofa disciple. But I am very sure both Paul anil 
Barnabas were glad when the Lord told them to go on 
no further in these strange lands, but turn back again 
to Antioch, the city from which they started. The 
Lord was very careful of them, and this first mission- 
ary journey was not to be a very long one. They were 
at Derbe when the instead of 
hurrying back to Antioch as quickly as they could, 
they remembered the few disciples in the cities where 
they had preached, surrounded by enemies, and with 
no one to teach them. SS» for their sake they deter- 
mined to journey back in the same slow, weary way in 
which they had come. Everywhere they called the 
disciples together, and told them not to be troubled or 


command came, and 


perplexed when persecutions and trials came upon 
them, but to stand firm in the Lord, and trust in him 
to deliver them. 


make them stronger, and that the Lord Jesus had said, 


They told that troubles would only 


‘* Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteous 
ness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” They 
chose wise men in every church to teach and guide 
them after they were gone, and they prayed with them, 
that the Lord on whom they had believed would keep 
them. They even went to Lystra, where Paul bad 
been stoned, and to Iconium, where the Jews bad plot- 
ted to kill him; and everywhere their hearts were 
comforted to see that G 
seed they had planted, and that a great deal of it was 
growing, and bearing fruit. And so at 
to the sea-coast, and sailed away in a little ship to 
Antioch. 

It is quite likely the disciples at Antioch had 
heard anything from them since they we 


d had taken care of the good 


ast they came 


not 
nt away, but 
whenever they met together they would be sure to pray 
work to 
And it would not take leng 


for them, that they might be blessed in the 
which God had sent them. 
for the news to spread over the city that 


here were 


their dear missionaries, safely back again. Perhaps 
some of the children who were playing down by the 
water saw the ship come in, and ran to tell the news. 
And when Pau! and Barnabas came to the house of some 
friend, and entered, saying, ‘‘ Peace be to this house,” 
even the servants would leave their work, and every body 
would hasten to greet them. Of course they called all 
the church together, and told them the wonderful story, 
how God had not only sent the message of salvation to 
the Gentiles, but had opened their hearts to receive it, 
80 that many in every city had become true believers. 
They told how the hand of God had led them, and 
kept themin spite of dangers, and very likely Paul 
may have 
from the cruel stoniog at Lystra. 

Some child who loved Paul may have shuddered to 
hear the story, and said, men of 
Lystra! They are like wolves: they should be killed.” 

And another might have answered, 

‘*They are crue] because they do not know the true 
God. 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that persecute you.’ If 
him, their 
hatred.” 

Paul and Baruabas had a long rest at Antioch before 
they set out on another journey, but they kept on doing 
the Master’s work, and telling the same story of Jesus, 
the only Saviour for all the world. 

And though they had many friends they had enemies 
also, who hated and persecuted them. They even had 
trouble from some of the disciples, who trusted in their 
own good deeds for salvation and not in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and who wanted to compel everybody 
else to live just as they did. 

But in spite of all Paul could say, ‘‘ None of these 
things move me.” His heart was full of the love of 
Jesus, and his hands busy with his work, and so he 
was always in peace. 


borne on his head or his face some scars 


“Ah, those cruel 


The Lord Jesus, whom Paul serves, said ‘ Love 


they learn to 
be filled with 


eerve 


hearts wil! love instead of 
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CHURCH LIFE AND ACTIVITY AS AF- 
FECTED BY MODERN SKEPTICISM. 
By 


HE title of this paper assumes that church life and 

aclivity are affected, more or less, by modern 
skepticism. Is this assumption justified by the fact-? 
Are there any signs that the life of our churchesis suf- 
fering from the malady of doubt, or that their work is 
slackening under its paralyzing influence? Probably 
there will not be much hesitation in answering these 
questions. That most of our churches are disturbed 
and hindered, in some degree, by the presence of ques 
tionings and denials that weaken the hold of men upon 
the truth of religion will not be disputed by many. It 
is easy to exaggerate the extent and power of this in- 
fluence; they are often exaggerated. In spite of these 
hostile forces the life of the churches is still vigorous, 
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and their activities are constant and productive. It | 


may well be doubted whether the signs of a genuine 
discipleship were ever more manifest than they are to 
day ; whether the church of Christ, as a whole, was 
ever more ¢fficient and fruitful than it is in this gener- 
ation. All this may be allowed, without denying that 
the vigor of the churches is somewhat impaired by the 
influence of doubt. Vital and fruitful as they are, they 
would have a more abounding vitality, a more prolific 
life, if it were not for this cause. There is no reason 
for despondency in the present condition of the Evan- 
gelicul churches; and the exultations of a few malig- 
nant foes of Christianity over its approaching downfa!! 
are altogether premature; but theie is good reason for 
some thoughtful investigation of the forces at work 
among us, that their effects may, as far as possible, be 
counteracted, and their injuries repaired. 

Those who are in a position to feel the pulses of the 
churches are aware of some disturbance that causes 
them, at times, to beat somewhat sluggishly. There is 
less of fervor in their worship, less of earnestness and 
zeal in their service, than we could desire. The min 
ister goes out from his study, which is also his 
closet, to the pulpit or the prayer-room, having sought 
to kindle in his own heart the flame of sacred love, 
having craved for his own lips the purifying fire of the 
live coal from off the altar, and he finds the company 
there awaiting him strangely insensible to his mood, 
and not easily affected by it. To bring them into sym- 
pathy with him is difficult; his appeals do not touch 
them deeply; they seem to be made somewhat uncom 
fortable by his earnestness, but they are not stirred by 
it; he is conscious, sometimes, that they think he is 
overdoing the matter. Against this subtle, silent, 
impalpable resistance it is hard to make headway. 
Many an earnest servant of God confronts it, and 
struggles with it, and often feels that he is beffled by it. 
A friend of mine, a layman, told me of listening, not long 
ago, to a sermon full of the most intense conviction 
and the most moving earnestness, from a faithful 
preacher in New York city, and after the sermon the 
firet greeting of the preacher, as my friend met him in 
the study, was the passionate question; ‘‘Why will 
not men come to Christ?” 

It is not anew question. Itis but an echo of the 
Master’s own words: ‘* Ye will not come to me that 
ye might have life.” This dull indifference to the 
claims of highest truth is not a modern phenemenon, 
nor is itone with which pastors alone are familiar. Al] 
earnest servants of Carist have encountered it, in their 
efforts to bring men to a knowledge of his truth. To 
accuse skepticism, ancient or modern, of being wholly 
responsible for this state of things would be missing 
the mark; nevertheless, skepticism is one of the causes 
that conspire to produce it. The cares of this world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, the lusts of other things 
entering in, the absorption of men in the occupations 
and pleasures of life, the sense of creature-comfort, and 
the obliviousness of moral and spiritual truth which are 
apt to pervade communities that have grown rich and 
increased with goods, all these are causes of the slow 
ness of heart which we are considering. But to all 
these constant causes some intellectual causes are 
added. One reason why some men hear the word list- 
lessly, and are not moved by it, is that they have come 
to entertain doubts of its essential truth. You en- 
counter this state of mind cortinually. You find in 
your congregstions those who, if they do not tell you 
bluntly that your message is not true, at any rate in- 
timate their belief that there is no suflicient evidence 
of its truth. The reason why they do not do what 
you urge them to do is that they do not believe what 
you say. With some of these doubt is an excuse ; they 
are skeptical not because they have any good reasons 
for skepticism, but because they are not willing to 
obey the word of God. But there are those whose 
difficulties are real and serious ; they have loosed their 
hold upon the facts and doctrines of the gospel, if 
they have not altogether let them go. Even among 


the members of your churches, among those who are 
altogether reputable and exemplary in their lives, 
hose who are punctual and faithful in the work of the 








church, are some whose minds are somewhat troubled 
with doubts as to the truth of religion. They do not 
neglect their Christian duties, but the performance 
indicates some 
Outside the churches, among all classes, 


loss of heartiness and bopefulness 
cultivated 
and uncultivated, there is a good deal of positive dis 

belief. The evangelistic work of the Church is greatly 
hindered by it. Many of those whostay away from the 
churches do so because they have ceased to believe the 
truths on which the church is founded. 

It is easy to see where these people get their skep 


tical ideas. The air is full of them. The 


scientific | 


books and periodicals that are now so widely scattered 


doubt the 
polite literature gives frequent 


contain many suggestions of 
truths of religion; 
voice to these questionings ; 


respecting 


the newspaper press cir 
culates essays and lectures and editorial discussions in 
which the 
conversation in the drawing-room, the counting-room, 


doctrines cnce believed are challenged ; 
the shop, the railway-car, the saloon, often canvasses 
them. Christianity is on trial for its life before the 
bar of human reason. It is 
the prosecution as eager, or as hopeful, or as strong, 
numerically, as it has been in past times. Not to go 
back to earlier conflicts, the skepticism of the eight- 
eenth century made a much more determined and a 
much more promising attack upon the Christian faith 
than that which we now summoned to meet. I 
think that a larger proportion of the educated men of 
England and America were deniers of Christian doc 
trine in 1783 than in 1883. The influence their 
contemporaries of such writers as Bolingbroke, and 
Gibbon, and Hume, and Paine, and Voltaire, 
wider and more injurious than that of the unbelievers 
of these days. The extent to which society, in this 
country and in England, was pervaded one hundred 
years sgo by these skeptical theories is known to stu. 
dents of history. ‘From about the year 1690 
Christlieb, ‘‘to the rise of Methodism, and the conse 
quent revival of Evangelical religion in the Church of 
Eogland and among Protestant dissenters, it might be 
said that in many a circle of English society the denial 
of all that was specifically Christian 
come to be regarded as a sign of superior intelligence, 
and the maintenance of contrary opinions as a proof 
of being quite behind the progress of the times.” How 
pervasive and deep-seated was unbelief in our own 


not the first time, nor is 


are 


upon 


was 


says 


had 


country, during the period immediately following the 
Revolution, is indicated by the fact that among the 
students of our colleges, in such nurseries of religion 
as Yale and Williams, there were almost no professors 
of religion when this century began. 

That assault of unbelief upon the citadel of 
faith, resolute, and vigorous, and confident as it was 
did not prevail; with the two-edged sword of a sounder 
logic and a more consecrated life it was successfully 


our 


repelled. It is sometimes said that the present attack 
of skepticism upon Christianity is only a repetition of 
that, but it is not so; the position of the assailants has 
been shifted; the weapons have been changed; the 
whole spirit and method of the campaign have been 
altered; the old defenses do not serve the present exi 
gency. But the fact that assaults so intrepid and so 
skillful have been resisted in past times should give us 
courage to meet present adversaries. If this counsel 
and this work be of God it cannot be overthrown ; the 
only question is how promptly and wisely to defend 
the bulwarks of our faith. 

We have noted the presence of doubt within and 
without our churches; we have glanced at its disturb 
ing and weakening effects upon our church life and 
activity, and have recalled the fact that it is no new 
thing under the sun. But there is small profit in study- 
ing doubt as a disease, unless we can discover its 
causes, and do something to remove them. How, 
then, shall we account for the prevalence of this dis 
temper at the present time? Skepticism has been in 
creasing during the past quarter of a century in this 
country and in England; what are the reasons of this 
increase ? 

1. The growth of a spirit of independence will ac- 
count for it in part. The revolt from an authority in 
church and in state which had long been burdensome 
and despotic has swept multitudes into an attitude of 
chronic dissent which is often illogical and extreme. 





The rights of contradiction and denial are among our 


inalienable rights; and there are those who lose no 
opportunity of asserting them. Civil liberty may de 

| generate into license and anarchy and berty f 
thought may easily enough become a rootless, ridicu 
lous, rattle-headed conceit The thinking which is 
free not only from the restraints of bigotry it also 


from the bonds of logic and the correction of history. 


is altogether too free to be of any service 


2. Toe marvelous development of the physica 

| sciences during the last generation has had thecffeet t 
increase religious skepticism. The old cosmos 1e8 
have been undermined by geology; the development 
theory has raised many difficulties respecting the meth 
od of creation ; and in these and other particulars the 








In casting off the restraints of tyranny some are ready | 


to cast off the restraints of reason and to despise the 
wisdom of experience. In rejecting the bondage im- 
posed on their consciences by a proud hierarchy, they 
become the slaves of their own mental caprice. In 
the olden time men were made to fear lest they should 


differ with the majority; in these times we find nota | 


few who seem to be very much afraid that they shall 
agree with anybody. Liberty to think for ourselves is 
a great good; but the exaggerated and extravagant 
ideas of liberty entertained by many of the citizens of 
this great and glorious republic result in great evil. 
The skepticism now existing results, in part, from 
this overgrown individualism. There is an element of 
willfulness in much of this doubt, as any one can see. 


|} human nature and human history, oth 


teachings of the Bible are supposed to be discredited 


Unfortunately, the defenders of the faith have unwisely 
staked the authority of Scripture and the truth of Chris 
Uanity upon the scientific verity of the B thus 


making many infidels. The discovery that the Bible is 


not a manual of science, and that its value is notin the 
least affected by scientific inaccuracies, is a discovery 
that the theologians have made but recently The 
direct conflict between physical science and revelation 
has, no doubt, given rise to some skeptic sm; but the 
skepticism which has arisen from this conflict is due 


scarcely less to the defenders of religion thanto the stu 


dents of science. The discoveries of science have made 
have been made 


in which the discoveries and the discoverers have been 


no more infidels than by the manner 


treated. Mr. Darwin, for instance, was a quiet, mod 


est, reverent man; he was a patient observer of nature, 
and an indefatigable collector and organizer of know}l- 
edge; probably some men were led by his reasonings 


tha 


men were driven away from the churches and from all 


to renounce Christianity ; but I believe many more 


sympathy with Christianity by the stant fusilade of 


] . 7] 
sneers, and slurs, and flings, and denunciations tired at 


Mr. Darwin from hundreds of religious newspapers 
and thousands of Curistian pulpits. For no small 
share of the skepticism arising from this source the 
church must accuse its own bad temper. 

But the doubt which has grown up In connection 
with physical science has mainly sprung from another 
root. The facts of physical science are, of course, 
physical facts; its instrument is mathematics; the 
senses are its court of ultimate appeal; it deals with 
nothing which cannot in some way be reduced to units 


of quantity or force ; it admits no evidence that cannot 


be computed aritnmetically. Now we all know that 
physical science has engrossed the mind of the last 
generation to the exclusion, in a great measure, of 
other studies. It has become a question, in many 
minds, whether there is anything else besides these 
facts and laws of physical nature that is really wor\b 
knowing. It was inevitable, therefore, that the meth 
ods of physical science should imp ess themes ves upon 
the min is of men; and that the y shou lcome to regard 
these methods as of universal applicati Men who 


are all the while busy with pbysical facts and physical 


aws, very naturally, and almost unconsciously, come 


to assume that there are no facts but physical facts, 


and no laws but physical laws; that what cannot be 
weighed or measured or computed by the instruments 
f physical science cannot be known. This is the 
explanation of a great part of modern skepticism. 





in thinking of matter and 
festations, 


Men bave been so engrossed 


force, and their varied mani that they have 


become strangely oblivious to the facts and laws of the 


spiritual realm. The world does nct seem to be able 
to think intensely of more than one thing at a time 

and the thinking world has been engrossed, of late, 
with phenomena whose range is within the material 
realm. But there are other phenomena, other facts of 


er forces at work 


all about us that cannot be brought under the law of the 


conservation of energy; and to these facts and forces 


men will be compelled to attend presently ; they can 


not be neglected very long without disastrous conse 
juences. 

3. One recent cause of the increase of modern 
skepticism is the wide publication of the results of 
criticism upon the Scriptures. The critics have been 
long at work, but the people have known but little 
about their studies. The only theory of revelation of 
which the rank and file of our churches have had any 


knowledge was the theory of verbal inspiration—a 


theory fashioned after the model of the Descon’s One 
Horse Saay, with the intent to make ‘the weakest 
place as strong as the rest,” and a the ry which, regret 
it as we may, has met the same fate that befell the 
| Deacon’s masterpiece. The publication of books Iike 
| those of Professor Robertson Smith, and the wide dis 


| cussion in the periodicals of the questions they raise 





have had the effect to awaken no little d 
ing the authority of the Scriptures. The ext 
notions of inspiration which have been current 


ult res pe ( + 
reme 
during 
the last two or three centuries could not resist the on 
set of this criticism. These notions were not insisted 
upon by the early teachers; they were brought in, as 
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a sort of military necessity, to stand in the gap that 
was made by the repudiation of an infallible church. 
Now that these extreme theories of Biblical infallibil- 
ity are challenged, many have come to feel that noth- 
ing is certain; that there is no such thing as revela- 
tion; that we have no safe ground to go upon; that 
the foundations of the great deep of theology are 
broken up, and that the deluge has come. And be- 
twixt the rashness of many who assail the authority of 
the Scriptures, and the extravagance and violence of 
some who defend them, no little noise and confusion 
have arisen; and it can hardly be wondered that be- 
wilderment and uncertainty have followed respecting 
the book of revelation, and the truths that it reveals. 

Such are some of the intellectual causes of the recent 
increase of skepticism. There are other causes, moral 
rather than intellectual in their nature, that are not 
less productive. 

4. The increase of wealth and luxury may be 
named as one ofthem. ‘‘Ages of the most advanced 
refinement have not unfrequently,” says Canon Farrar, 
“been ages of the most open unbelief. At the zenith 
of their civilization nations have often been at the 
nadir of their faith. There has been an absorbing 
luxury, and luxury makes the heart soft, and effemi- 
nate, and vulnerable; there has been an eager race for 
wealth, and the love of wealth deadens all the soul’s 
finer sensibilities: there have been unbounded means 
of gratification, and selfish pleasure makes men earthly, 
and cruel, and coarse. Entangled in complex inter 
ests, amused by incessant frivolities, stimulated by 
restless excitements, beguiled by the dazzling treacher. 
ies of a refined immorality, for such ages the horizon 
of life has dwindled into an ever-narrowing circle, and 
amid the dust and glare of material interests al) 
heavenward hopes, all Godward aspirations, have faded 
utterly awav.” 

I alluded, in the beginning of this paper, to the 
fact that wealth and luxury conspire with doubt to 
assail the life of the church; but Canon Farrar shows 
us, in the passage I have quoted, that the doubt is 
itself, not seldom, the progeny of this luxurious 
living. 

5. Another and most potent cause of the recent in- 
crease of doubt is found in the deplorable sectarian 
divisions of the church. Sectarianism is the offspring 
of that rampant individualism of which I spoke 
awhile ago, but it is itself the parent of much unbelief. 
Our Lord himself bears witness that the spectacle of a 
united church would be a most convincing proof of 
his divine mission ; and, contrariwise, the spectacle of 
a church rent into factions is a great stumbling-block 
to faith. In this matter, history is always repeating 
itself. Professor Cairns, in his lectures on ‘‘ Unbelief 
in the Eighteenth Century,” refers to the decay of faith 
which supervened in the century succeeding the 
Reformation, and accounts for it as follows : 

“ Among the causes of unbelief indirectly due to the Reformation 
a large place is to be assigned to the element of division, both ec 
clesiastical and civil, which it necessarily introdaced into the history 
ef what professed to be the one church of Christ. The risk had to 
be run, but the evil waa not escaped, There was a rent made perma- 
nent in the system of European Christianity; and the same weak- 
ness which had sprung from the Arian division of the fourth cent- 
ory, and without the same possibility of healing the breach, was 
renewed. This might have been far more than compensated by the 
purity, energy, and devotion of the younger representative of the 
Christian name, which, disburdened of the errora and traditions of 
But, unhappily, the sep- 
aration ere Jong, though not at all so deeply, split up the Prot- 
eatant cause itself, and the experience and spectacle of discord 
gave the first chill of depression to the hitherto onward movement. 
The strife of Lutheran and Calvinist, of Remonstrant and Contra- 
Remonetrant, of Conformist and Puritan, shook the Reformation in 
many ways; and though it was able to survive and flourish, the 
sense of power and divine mission which goes with unity was 
abated.” 

Ever since the Reformation this mischief has been 
spreading. Professor Cairns speaks of ‘‘the strife of 
Lutheran and Calvinist.” Think of it! In that early 
day there was but one kind of Lutherans and one kind 
of Calvinists! How many are there now? How many 
kinds of Lutherans? How many kinds of Calvinists ? 
The multiplication of sects, differing from one another 
about the most trivial matters ; the consequent fixing 
of the thought of the sectaries upon these trivial 
matters, producing in them a miserable narrowness ; 
the strife over these petty questions ; the division of 
believers in the small communities into an indefinite 
number of contending factions, calling for the services 
of three or four times as many ministers as are neces- 
sary, and appealing through the various home mission- 
ary organizations to the spirit of sect for money to 
support these feeble bands of fighting disciples—who, 
that looks on this shameful spectacle, can wonder at 
the increase of skepticism? The rights of conscience 
are, of course, always to be respected; and if the 
questions on which these sects divide were questions 
of great consequence, there would be some justifica- 
tion for them. But the question that divides the Cal- 
vinist from the Arminian ; the question of the amount 
of water to be used in baptism; the question whether 
men shal] stand or kneel in public prayer ; the question 


, 


centuries, 60 much more worthily bore it. 





whether the church shall govern itself directly and 
democratically, or by delegated authority, are not 
questions of great consequence. We may have our 
individual preferences with regard to these matters ; 
but we have no right to make such preferences the 
excuse for splitting the Church of Christ into feeble 
fragments, thus destroying its efficiency and making 
it a reproach in the eyes of the people. A Con 

gregationalist who could not worship and work with 
a Presbyterian Church, or a Methodist Church, or an 
Episcopal Church, ora Disciples’ Church, and who would 
not gladly sink his own personal preferences as to 
forms of government and modes of worshjp rather than 
see two weak churches take the place of one strong one, 
is a Congregationalist whose tribe, I trust, will not 
increase. And evenif the only church in the commu- 
nity were a Baptist Courch, I am sorry for the Congre- 
gationalist who would not cheerfully forego the privi 

lege of communion rather than multiply organizations 
beyond the needs of the community. He who can 
destroy the unity and power of the church for the sake 
of the observance of an outward rite is not a wise 
disciple. And when the body of Christ is rent in twain 
for purely sectarian reasons, it is strange that the sec- 
tarles, when they sit down to their scanty feasts, 
around the table that ought to have been the Lord’s 
but that they have set up for themselves, do not some- 
times hear his mourrful voice giving to the sacred 
words a new and reproachful meaning: ‘‘ This, my 
body, was broken dy you. Verily you have crucified 
the Son of God afresh and put him to an open shame!” 

The worst of it is, that this wretched state of things 
is apologized for and defended. It is even thought 
by many to be the normal state of things. The prin- 
ciple of competition is regarded by some as the legit- 
imate principle of church life and work. The proposi 
tion that the churches shall obey Christ’s law of love 
in their ecclesiastical relations is sneered at by 
many, as visionary. The idea that churches as well 
as individuals onght to behave like Christians ; ought 
to, prefer one another in honor; ought, by love, to 
serve one another; ought to bear one another's bur 
dens; ought not to cause one another to stumble— 
even when they are called by different names—is re- 
garded by zealous disciples not a few as altogether 
visionary ; as a very good joke indeed! Can any skep 
ticism be worse than this, which denies or repudiates 
the very law of Christ? 

How much of this kind of skepticism exists in the 
churches themselves, and what sort of strife and 
schism, in bigotry and intolerance, in wasted re 
sources, in paralyzed energies, in narrowness of mind 
and bitterness of temper, I will not try to tell. Does 
any one doubt that a good share of the unbelief of 
which we complain is due to this cause? 

Such,then,are some of the roots from which our mod- 
ern skepticism springs: an excessive individualism ; 
absorption in the pursuits of physical science ; the ap 
plication of a searching criticism to the Scriptures ; 
the increase of wealth and luxury ; the growth of sec- 
tarianism. But, in all this study, it has become more 
and more evident that skepticism is something not 
altogether extraneous to the life and work of the 
Church: not simply a foreign and independent force 
making war upon it, but that it is about as much an 
effect as a cause. It is true that unbelief does affect 
and has affected the life and activity of the church; it 
is also true that feebleness in the life and the perver- 
sion of activities of the church have given rise to un- 
belief. Skepticism enfeebles the church ; the enfcebled 
church breeds skepticism. It would be hard to tell 
which began it; the mental aberration and the moral 
delinquency react upon each other, and reinforce each 
other. 

Such, then, is the disorder. How shall we deal with 
it? What can we do to check the spread of this 
creeping paralysis ? 

It is important, when we turn to consider the reme- 
dies of the disorder, that we take some pains to dis- 
tinguish its varying symptoms. The skepticism with 
which we are called to deal has many types of mani- 
festation. It will not be possible to undertake a mi- 
nute analysis, but we may usefully note two or three 
ciasses of doubters. 

1. There are those who reject all the truths of super- 
natural religion ; who deny the existence of a personal 
God, and therefore, of course, the truth of revelation, 
and also the existence of the soul after death. To 
some this unbelief seems precious ; they brandish their 
denials abont our ears as if they found a keen pleasure 
in blotting out the dearest hopes of men; they fall upon 
the belief in God and immortality with something of 
the temper of a terrier when he seizes a rat; as if these 
beliefs were vermin to be exterminated; sometimes 
they make gain of their ungodliness, and coin their 
denials into pockets full of ducats. 

2. Others are less violent in their method ; but their 
unbelief is no less radical. They are agnostics, rather 
than atheists; the doctrines of theism may be true, 
they say, but cannot be proved; it is idle to discuss 





them. Some there are who have come most regretfully 
to these conclusions. There is no more pathetic utter- 
ance in recent literature than that of the author of the 
essay on ‘‘Theism,” in which, when he reaches his 
dark conclusion, he says: 

“Tam not ashamed to confess that with this virtual negation of 
God the universe to me haa lot its aoal of loveliness; and although 
trom henceforth the precept to work while It is day will doubtl+ as 
but gain an intensified force from the terribly intensified meaning of 
the words that ‘the night cometh wherein oo man can work,’ yet 
when at times I think, aa think at times I must, of the appalling 
contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed which once was 
mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it—at such 
times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of 
which my natare is susceptible.” 


It is clear that doubt of this nature must have differ- 
ent treatment from that which we give to the flippant 
jines and the heartless sveers of Mr. Robert Ingersoll. 

3. The only other class of doubters that;I shall mention 
consists of those who still hold fast their faith in the 
great doctrines of theism, in God and in a future life, 
but who are unable to receive some of the doctrinai 
statements generally taught among us; who are un 
settled, perhaps, respecting inspiration, or the Trinity, 
or the atonement, or future punishment, and who are, 
therefore, unable to assent to the standards of our 
churches, or to join with us heartily in worship and in 
work. 

Now the question for us respecting all these forms 
of doubt is simply how we may order the life of our 
churches so that they shall not be overcome by doubt, 
but shall overcome it rather. In answering this ques- 
tion it needs to be said at the outset that it is not our 
main business as pastors and churches to deal with 
doubt. Our work is positive and constructive rather 
than critical or controversial. We have a gospel of 
salvation to preach; and the work of apology and 
defense of the faith must be mainly left to others. 
Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the existence of skep- 
ticism, and even if we are not all the while disputing 
with the skeptics, we must manage to carry on our 
work in such a way that there shall be as little ground 
as possible for skepticism to go upon. Our teaching 
and our work may be of such a character that unbelief 
shall be powerless in its assaults. And certainly our 
teaching and our work ought to be of such a character 
that they shall not have a tendency to induce unbelief 
in ingenuous minds. Suffer, then, a few practical 
suggestions as to the substance of our teaching and 
the methods of our work. 

1. Let us emphasize those first and fundamental 
truths on which all knowledge rests. Not only the 
mathematical and ontological truths, but the moral 
truths that condition all our reasoning are to be held 
fast and enforced continually. That the whole is 
greater than a part, and that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space, we do know infallibly ; and we know 
with equal certainty that space is infinite, and that 
every change in'physical nature implies a cause. So, 
too, do we certainly know the fact that we exist, 
that we ought to do right, that we are blameworthy 
when we do wrong; that obligation and blameworthi- 
ness are personal; that power measures ob/igation. 
And not only are these moral intuitions to be con 
stantly affirmed, there are certain moral cognitions 
whose certainty we should never allow to be questioned. 
We know that falsehood and selfishness are wrong; 
we know that truthfulness, and fidelity, and purity, 
and seif-sacrifice are right. We perceive these quali 
ties in the acts performed about us; and we know that 
we are not mistaken in our primary judgments re~ 
specting the nature of these qualities. Here now isa 
wide realm of knowledge distinct from the material 
realm ; a great array of facts that cannot be brought 
within the classifications of physical science; yet we 
know them as existing, and all men know them. Ex- 
perience affirms them; consciousness bears witness to 
them ; the reasoning that discredits them is not exper 
imental reasoning, itis sheer dogmatism. These are 
truths that shine by their own light; the clear state 
ment of them dissipates the fog in which a materialis- 
tic philosophy has enveloped them. Get hold of these 
truths and enforce them; make men feel that some 
things are certain and that the spiritual facts and laws 
are as verifiable as those of physical science. 

2. Insist on the freedom of the willas a fact of expe- 
rience. How much of the skepticism now existing has 
grown out of the fast and loose methods of dealing 
with this great truth I will not try to say. Certain it 
is that the doctrine of a free personal God is not ra 
tionally probable when the freedom of man is denied. 
‘*We must find something like unto God before we 
reach God,” says President Bascom, ‘‘ or we shal! not 
in our thoughts ([ would rather say, by our reasonings) 
attain unto him; he will remain to us an anomaly, an 
absurdity. Philosophy insists on it as strenvously as 
inspiration. To whatever point we drop man, to that 
grade of being must deity stoop.” A man whose will is 
unfree will never believe in a God whose will is free. 
Materialism reaches its atheistic conclusion by this 
route. The author of the essay on Theism, to which I 
have referred, starts out with the assumption of Veter- 
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minism. ‘‘I am quite unable,” he says, ‘‘ to under-| more spiritual, more Biblical, and that shall not be | by which we may hope to check, in some measure, the 
stand how any one at the present day, and with the | open to the objections which they raise. inroads of skepticism, are submitted with some diff 
most moderate powers of abstract thinking, can possi- | If it be admitted that some restatement of theology | dence to the kindly judgment of my brethren. But 
bly bring himself to embrace the theory of Free-will.” | is possible, and might assist in overcoming skepticism, | I am fully aware that it is not s9 much by improved 
It is clear that his whole argument would be overthrown I will venture on one suggestion as to the general di methods of teaching as by greater ] ty and ¢ 
at once, if the theory of free-will were admitted. N-w | rection which such a statement might take sistency of life that we shall prevail against the } 
thia fact of freedomis a fact of experience. Men know | The constructive idea of our modern theology is the | doms of doubt and darkness. If our ‘ could 
that they are ‘free. Men know that their choices are | governmental idea. ‘‘ The moral government of God" | only be fully Caristia i they w { ma Lic 
notdetermined. By their ‘‘ powers of abstract think- | is the phrase which most completely describes it. And | work with tbe hosts unbe f. If we were w g 
ing” they may convince themselves that they have no | in working out this conception, the machinery, the | to do the will of God we sb wot the 
power of choosing among motives ; but they know | methods, the maxims, the recognized necessities of | doctrine ourselves, we should find no di yint 
better all the while. Let us press home this knowl- | human governments are continually referred to. | ing it to others 
edge in all our teaching. As many of the germs of | Ever since Hugo de Groot formulated this govern The religio f Christ considered as a mere abstra 
our modern skepticism have been planted by a theology | mental theology it has had a strong hold of the] tion has no f 1 or comeliness: it is like a garment 
that practically discredited human freedom, so the | thoughts of men, and for good reason: the age has | that hangs limp and crumpled, show é 
method of recovery from this malady includes a posi- | been one in which great problems of politics and | ness or beauty till the to whom it is fitted dons it 
tive restatement of the great fact of human freedom. jurisprudence have been constantly before the minds | and wears it. When church puts on he rious 

3. When it becomes necessary to discuss the funda- | of the people; it was no wonder that they turned | garments she will find herself girded wit eauty and 
mental questions of religion, discuss them always on | their theological thinking into the moulds prepared by | with power. No questionings can bewild no Con 
broad grounds. Admit that there are difficulties in | their intense studies of the science of state-craft. But | tradiction of skeptics can long withstand a ch that 
Biblical theism; but ask those who reject it whether | men are beginning to ask whether the relation of God | js in full communion with Jesus Christ, thinking His 
there are not difficulties connected with any other | toman can be fairly and fully set forth under this con- | thoughts, filled with His Spirit, busy with His work 
theory of the universe that they have tried to believe; | ception. It begins to be discovered that these govern- | The remedy for doubt, as for most diseases & more 
whether, in fact, the Christian theory of the universe | mental terms are only figures after all, not exact and | abounding vitality 
is not, of all the theories, the simplest, the most ration- | scientific statements. And they are figures which, a life, whereof our nerves B 
al, the one that explains the most facts, and gives to although they sometimes help us to understand the toad More life and faller that we wa 
history the noblest meaning. true relations of men to God, just as the figures of There are questions that the wisest of us will never 

4. In dealing with science always assume toward it | debtor and creditor, or the figures of captive and re. | *28Wer; mysteries that will be mysteriy the end of 
the friendliest attitude. Clearly ascertained facts of | deemer might help us, are still apt, when taken too | !™e; but that simple personal faith in Jesus Christ by 
science are no more to be treated contemptuously than | literally, to mislead us; to suggest to us ideas about which we are made partakers of his nature, aod enter 
facts of revelation. Nature is, indeed, one part of | God’s dealings with ws that are altogether untrue into bis | fe, which is the life eternal, puts an end to all 
God’s word ; the truth that it contains and expresses | These governmental analogies are employed, no doubt, | @!8tressing doubts, and scatters the clammy mists of a 
is part of the truth by which man lives; to reject this | in the Bible; but many other analogies are also there | benumbit ¢ skepticism as the fogs are scattered by the 
truth is a bad kind of infidelity. The man who cher employed to set forth the truth of the spiritual realm. | rising 6un. erat 
ishes this kind of infidelity, who holds himself in a| And there is one set of analogies in particular often | Sa ae < oe a ET a 
hostile and surly attitude toward the investigations of | made use of inthe New Testament, which seems to THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES 
acience, how can he ever hope to bring any doubters | me to bring us a great deal nearer to the real facts of R Oo k 
to a candid study of the truths of revelation ? the realm than any governmental analogies can do. | ) ¥ the courtesy of the Ameri Bay Mission 

5. In dealing with all doubters, whether in the | These are the vital analogies—the figures of life and | ) ary Union, the Bible Convent t c prece 
church or out of it, let us be temperate and truthful | health, of disease and death. If a theology could be dence this year in the anniversary meetings of the mis 
and scrupulously just. We shall not win them from | framed upon these analogies would it not be quite as | sionary societies of the denominat 
their errors by maligning or misrepresenting them; if | intelligible, and not less Scriptural ? | The noble spirit of brotherly love, the heartfelt dev 
they see that we lack either the power or the disposi- Every theology must have an organic or constructive | tion to Christ and his cause, the earnest desire t 
tion to comprehend their douots, and are more in idea. ‘hat of Grotius and his successors was the gov- | subordinate all personal and selfish interests to the 
clined to raise a prejudice against them than fairly to | ernmental idea: might not an explanation of the truths | interests of the denomination as a whole, so gr andly 
consider the questions they raise, their skepticism is | of religion which was conformed to the laws of life be | evinced in the meetings of the Bible Convertion, has 
likely to be confirmed. some improvement on that to which we have been | continued to be the ruling spirit during the sessions of 

6. Tt isnot necessary to make a formal theology very | accustomed ? | all the great societies gathered in Saratoga 1d we 
conspicuous in our teaching; nevertheless, all intelli The natural laws of life and death are God’s laws. | cannot help but feel that the conclus 4 reached. and 
gent Christian teaching is based upon some sort of the- | Would we not get a little nearer to the real method of | t plans of work laid o1 er th ene f sucl 
ology, and constantly implies theological propositions. | his working in the spiritual realm by studying them | a spirit, will do much, in the year to come, t mor 
It may not be necessary to have as much theology | than by studying the procedures of our courts and our | the Lord God, and to advance the interests of the 
as some men carry about with them ; we may be wisely | legislatures ? kingdom of his Christ in the world 
agnostic in some realms where others are confident and The theory of retribution involved in this conception The sixty—-ninth annual meeting of Bapt Mie 
positive ; but atheology we must have, and our teach- | could not be disputed; it would exhibit to us the re-} sionary Union was called to order at nine o'clock 
ing must conform to it. Yet itis of great importance | tributive forces working with a certainty, a swiftness, | Thursday morning, May 24'h, by its president, the Rev. 
in desling with the doubt that encompasses us that | and a thoroughness to which the operations of human | George Dana Boardman, D.D, of Philadelphia. After 
this theology be solidly and symmetrically built; of- | governments afford no parallel. the usual devotional exercises the president addressed 
fering to skepticism the fewest possible coijmnes of The need of a supernatural redemption would be not | the sock ty on the theme ‘ The M ssionary Enterprise 
vantage. To this end it needs to be rebuilt now and | less clear and much more intelligible under this anal-| the Key to the Problem of Humanity We recret 
then ; its untenable positions abandoned, its lines of | ogy than under the other. The impossibility of arrest- | that limited space prevents our givir ga full report of 
defense rectified and strengthened. ing, by any natural means, the fatal decay of sin; the | this masterly address; avything less would be an it 

The facts of the gospel do not change. The exist- | need of a remedy from above nature; the working of | justice to one of the fi est speeches delivered during 
ence of a personal God, the incarnation, sin, retribu that law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus that makes | these meetings yet we cannot refrain from sketching 
tion, redemption, regeneration, the future life—these | us free from the law of sin and death—all this, I think, | the line of his thought. Dr. Boardman said: “Sei 
are constant facts; but the explanation of these facts | would seem natural and credible when carefully set | ogy is the problem of the age. Communism says 
changes greatly from generation to generation. The-—| forth. The facts of sin as we know them by experi | ‘All thine is mine,’ Christianity answers, ‘All mine is 
ology is the human explanation of these facts; and it | ence, the facts of redemption as we have them in the | thine.’ Love is the key to the problem Ibe mission 
is incontestable that theology is constantly undergoing | gospel history, may all, as I believe, be expressed in | ary enterprise is the culmination of love The Son of 
reconstruction. The theories of men respecting these | the terms of this vital analogy with a meaning and a God himself was time’s great foreign missionary, 
great truths of the gospel need to be frequently re- | power of conviction and impression that cannot be | commissioned by the E:ernal Father to go to our far 
modeled. With the growth of morals and the devel imparted to them when you attempt to explain them off alien race, that he might bind up the wounds of a 
opment of a pure morality, men’s ideas of God’s king- | by the governmental figures. And this vital theology | bleeding humanity. The missionary spirit is the 
dom are modified ; some of their forms of statement | would have the advantage over the forensic in avoiding world’s equilibrium. Jesus Christ is the center of 
respecting it need to be changed ; the language which | those ethical contradictions and puzzles which hinder gravity, and it is only as the forces of society are 
they have been in the habit of using becomes mean- | 80 many intelligent persons from accepting the doc pivoted on him that they are in balance May the 
ingless or misleading. There is always a tendency, | trines of the Christian faith. The great difficulty with | God of all grace quicken our hearts and understand 
however, to hold on to the old forms of statement after | the current theories of retribution and of the atonement | ings, that our deliberations and conclusions may give a 
the life has gone out of them; to maintain theories that | is the fact that they seem to represent God as acting | stronger impetus to Caristian missions in the year to 
no longer represent the real thought cf the church, | unjustly. It is sometimes said that the reason why | come than was ever before « xperienced.” 
under the guidance of the Spirit of truth. This is a} men object to some forms of these doctrines is that The report of the corresponding secretary, Rev. J 
fatal error. ‘‘ He who defends too much,” says Christ- | they are not willing to believe in the justice of God. | N. Murdock, showed that the total receip* e the 
lieb, ‘‘ and represents doubtful things as necessary to | The truth is that many of those who object to ihem do | society for the past year had been $327 80098. Of 
be believed, will no more succeed than he who defends | 80 simply because they do believe in the justice of God, | this amount, $64 79493 had been contributed by the 
too little.” When you insist on making men assent to | and are not willing to accept theories which impugn | various branches of the Women’s Baptist Miss ry 
what is plainly untrue, you lose the power of persuad- | his justice. These ethical difficulties are beyond all | Societies, which certainly shows that the B W 
ing them to accept what is true. When you obstinately comparison the most serious difficulties with which |} men of our country are alive to their res; y in 
identify the gospel with obsolete theories, you do what theology is encumbered; they are inherent in any | this great work, and are nobly bearing th part 
you can to lead men to reject it altogether. | system which is shaped after the forensic analogies ; | in it. 

Here we confront the third class of doubters to | and I believe that by taking our theology out of court | The corresponding secretary said that a careful state 
which I have referred—those who still hold to the | and restating it in some such terms as | have suggested | ment of the fin condition of the I was ready, 
truths of theism, but who are unable to agree with all | we should put it in line with the thought of the age; | and would be presented, if desired, by Hon. E. ( 
our doctrinal theories. And it must be allowed there | we should free it from some of its most serious encum Fitz. The presentation of this report brought befor 
are among them many pure-minded and conscientious | brances; we should strip it of none of its solemn sanc- | the house the serious charges made against the Unior 
persons—many whose doubt is not born of concupi- | tions; we should find, under its light, in a large por- | in the New York ‘‘ Herald” of May 10. These charges 
scence or perversity. The refusal of such persons to | tion of the Scripture some new and wonderful mean- were not formally agaiast the manag ment, bot were 


accept our theological statements should lead us to a 
careful revision ofthem. Possibly we may not be able 
to change them in any respect; possibly we may find 
forms of statement that shall be more comprehensive, 


ings; we should gain for the doctrine of him who is | limited to the columns of the 
the Resurrection and the Life freer access to the minds 
of men, and greater power over their consciences. 


These suggestions concerning methods of teaching 
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charges were not aimed at any particular person, and 
the author of them was unknown. They naturally 
aroused widespread indignation in the denomination, 
and evidently the delegates had come together fully 
determined on a searching investigation. And the 
matter certainly received such investigation. Several 
missionaries from various fields testified to the perfect 
satisfaction of the missions they represented with the 
management of the board in their behalf, and the re- 
port of the Hon. E. C. Fitz, a prominent and highly 
respected merchant of Boston, and ex Mayor of Chel 
sea, showed that the books of the Union had been 
subjected to the most searching tests, and that not a 
shadow of doubt rested upon their intesrity. Tne Rev. 
A. T. Rose, cited in the ‘‘ Herald” as the chief wit 
ness, washed his hands of responsibility in the matter, 
and disclaimed any charges against the honesty of the 
society, and the Rev. J. N. Folwell read resolutions 
passed by the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
disclaiming all connection with or knowledge of the 
authors of the charges made in the *‘ Herald,” repudiat- 
ing any sympathy with such modes of attack, denounc 
ing them as dastardly and un-Christian. The result of 
the matter was that the committee to whom the case 
was referred offered a series of resolutions, the final 
one of which reads as follows : 

Resolved, That we hereby express our entire confidence in the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of the executive officers of the Union, includ- 
ing the secretary, the treasurer, and the executive committee ; and 
we also hereby express our unqnalified confidence in the integrity of 
the late treasurer, Freeman A. Smith, and our hearty »ppreciation 
of hia long and valued services. 

These resolutions were adopted unanimously with 
great enthusiasm, and so a cloud that had seemed dark 
and threatening to the casual glance melted away en 
tirely before the strong light of truth, and our Baptis: 
brethren again took up their song of rejoicing. 

There has been great activity and prosperity in all 
their mission fields during the past year, 10,645 bap- 
tisms having taken place in that time. They have now 
190 missionaries in the field, 1,364 native preachers, 
1,075 churches, and 102,145 members. A very pleas 
ant incident of the meeting was the presentation to the 
society by its president, Dr. Boardman of a gavel made 
from the woud of the sacred gangor tree of India. The 
particular wood was from the tree that overshadowed 
his father’s grave ; in one end of the gavel was inlaid 
a bit of the stone that marks that grave, and in the 
other a piece of the lion’s cage in which Adoniram 
Jucson was incarcerated at Oung-pula. Dr. Board- 
man is the son and step-son of the two great mission- 
aries, Boardman and Judson, and is ncw the pastor of 
the church in which, sixty-nine years ago, the Mission- 
ary Union was born. The members of the Union rose 
to their feet and unanimcusly returned a vote of thanks 
for the beautiful and historic gift. 

The missionary meeting heli by the ladies of tbe 
society on the afternoon of the 231 was one of great 
interest. Mrs. Robert Harris, of New York, presided, 
and fourteen missionaries made especial and touching 
appeals for their various fields. The sum of $300 was 
asked for the home for missionaries’ children in New- 
ton, Mass., and the ladies promptly responded with a 
gift of more than $400. Rev. Edward Judson, D. D, 
son of the lamented leader of Baptist missions, closed 
the sessions with prayer on Friday morning, May 26. 

Oa the afternoon of the same day the fifty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Home Missionary Society was 
called to order, with the Hon. John L. Howard in the 
chair. In this field also activity and earnestness have 
marked the work of the past year. Their receipts 
have been $283,944 25; their expenditures for missions, 
$121 286 40; for church edifice work, $30,163.43, and 
they call for $500 000 for the year to come. 

Following the Home Missionary Society came the 
American Baptist Publication Society, with its grand 
record of $521 919 16 received the past year, $72,502 45 
more than had ever before been received in any one 
year. The Society has issued 44 new publications 
during the year, of which 124 700 copies have been 
printed, and 122 30) copies of Bibles and Testaments 
have been granted on the various fields. 

To this strong and vigorous society the Bible Conven- 
tion has committed the Bible work of the denomina-— 
tion on the home field; the great trust was received 
by them with solemn joy. They take the strong 
ground that this decision of the Convention was 
plainly ordered by the Spirit of God, and Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt very earnesily and tenderly made request that 
especial prayer be offered by our people for the Board 
of the Society, that its members may be guided by 
divine wisdom and grace in the administration of the 
great trust committed to them. Mr. C. W. Kingsley, 
of Boston, in a few earnest, stirring words, pledged his 
church for $1,000 for the coming year, and offered to 
be one of a hundred to raise $1,000 000 as an endow- 
ment fund for the society. At the last session of the 
meeting, On the evening of May 29, strong pleas were 
made for the freedmen, and the Rev. Mr. Clauton, an 
educated man of the darkest color, made an appeal for 
his people that in thought and diction has not been 





surpassed by any speech made at the anniversaries. 
The adjournment of the Publication Society, May 28, 
closed a series of meetings that will be memorable 
in Baptist history for all time to come. 

May the grace and power of the Holy Spirit go with 
our brethren as they go forward into the work cf the 
coming year. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 

Prince Metternich said, ‘‘ Revolutions begin in the 
best heads and run steadily down to the populace.” 
Ideas now current in the various organizations, relig- 
ious and social, which held their anniversaries the past 
week, were seed-thoughts in ‘the best heads” ten, 
twerty, thirty, forty, fifty years ago. Perception of 
eternal right is continually correcting things that were 
wrong, and the perception of the one to-day sball pass 
through thousands to-morrow. Some societies, like 
some individuals, ‘‘are much imprisoned in the back- 
bone ;” they lack idealism and do not give the world 
complemental men, and so are not forward and forth- 
right in the needs of the hour. 

There have not been many large and enthusiastic 
meetings. At Music Hall the Young Men’s Christian 
Association drew a large audience on Sunday evening 
to listen to earnest addresses by Dr. Baldwin, Dean of 
the Episcopal Cathedral in Montreal, and the Rev. O. 
P. Gifford. The Association plans to hold five differ- 
ent open-air meetings in Boston each Sunday during 
the summer. 

Bat one rousing meeting was held by the Congrega 
tionalists ; that of the Congregational] Club, on Monday 
evening in Horticultural Hall. As the club has out- 
grown the accommodations of Pilgrim Hall, a very 
large part of the members have signified their prefer- 
ence for Horticultural Hall, and the executive com 
mittee, at the last meeting, recommended the engaging 
of this hall for the ensuing year, and also raising the 
maximum membership from 350 to 450. Both meas- 
ures were oppose? by Deacon Farnsworth. He thinks 
the membership ought not to be increased. Pilgrim 
Hall, he thinks, ought to be the place of meeting, be- 
cause it was the intention of the original subscribers to 
the funds to make the Congregational House a denom- 
inational home. Dr. Webb and the Rev. Daniel Butler 
took the same ground, while Dr. Meredith maintained 
that the denomination is outgrowing its accommoda- 
tions. The further consideration’of this question will 
come up at an adjourned meeting for the purpose on 
the eleventh of June. It is suggested that the roof of 
the Congregational House might be raised and Pilgrim 
Hall be enlarged, and reached by an elevator, to meet 
the exigencies of the denomination. In anticipation 
of the enlarged membership a large list of names was 
presented for election. The literary exercises I report 
ed last week. 

At Tremont Temple, on Wednesday, the speaking 
in behalf of the several denominational societies was 
of an average order. Robert West began speaking 
for the New West Education Society to 143, including 
the platform. Gradually the numbers rose to a 
maximum of 275 in the forenoon, with but a slight in- 
crease in the afternoon. ‘There seems to be no occa- 
sion for keeping up these slowly dying meetings. 
They can do but little good. Not a dollar more will be 
given in charity because of them. For instance, the 
American Board holds its great meeting in the autumn. 
Its reports and publications are sent to the churches, 
and its cause is pleaded in the pulpits. So of the other 
societies. People do not come to Boston now on anni- 
versary week tu get information and inspiration to 
mission work. If instead of these public anniversaries 
of the societies, indicating to the curious stranger 
who looks in a moment that the denomination is mori- 
bund, one large gathering should be held of an even- 
ing in Music Hall, like the Unitarian festival, it would 
stimulate denominational activities and be a bond of 
union and strength. Thereports of the societies show 
a prosperous year. The Congregational Publishing 
Society has increased its receipts the past year more 
than $10,000. 

I am told that the Unitarian prayer-meetings held 
every morning through the week were well attended 
and occasions of interest. The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Association in Music Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing wasalarge gathering. There was quite a sharp 
antagonism of the very radical remarks of Minot J. 
Savage by Brook Hereford concerning the Bible. Mr. 
Heerford finds the Scriptures, in their essential codes, 
still exercising authority in the civilized world, spite 
the much-vaunted results foretold to occur on the 
translation of the Koran and other sacred writings of 
the Orient. To-day the Bible shines a peerless jewel 
in the realm of religious literature. At the brilliant 
gathering of Thursday evening’s festival Oliver Wen- 
deli Holmes presided in his inimitable way. He ob- 
served that the Association has had to work hard ‘‘to 
humanize a de-humanized theology.” But the theol- 
ogy of our orthodox brethren is humanizing itself fast 
enough now with very little need of our assistance. 





When a boy gets hold of a green apple he mellows it 
with his thumbs to help it to soften, if not to ripen. 
But when it yields at once to pressure he knows it is 
ripening of itself, if not absolutely ripe. 
a bough on the great tree of the Protestant Church 
where there is not some fruit ripening. 

Two very large and enthusiastic temperance meet 
ings were held. The one on Sunday afternoon in 
Tremont Temple, at which John D. Long presided, 
was the close of a series of thirty five Sunday meet- 
ings, and was an immense gathering, the attraction 
being John B. Gough, who gave the principal address, 
and was full of his old time fire and eloquence. A 
crowded house in Agricultural Hall on Tuesday even 
ing at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the Church Temperance Society, at which the Hon. 
Amos Lawrence presided, attests the interest felt in its 
work. The President said the grace of God, 
only, can save the drunkard. 
with the church gives it a power it never had before. 
Dr. Potter observed we must learn to place against the 
sign of the rum hole that of the coffee-house ; 
must recognize the claims of the social nature in 
man. 

‘* Anniversary week is being womanized,” said one 
ironically. If the doings of the women’s meetings in 
behalf of missions and of the moral education society 
are specimens of what they are capable of aecomplish- 
ing, the sooner many organizations are ‘‘ womanized” 
the speedier the triumph of purity and right. At 
meetings in behalf of suffrage, social reform, temper 
ance and other causes, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. L. M. 
Child, Miss Eastman, and others, have taken part among 
the foremost speakers of the week. 


There is not 


and that 


Temperance combined 


we 


Not, however, have the meetings been useful simply 
or mainly as popular gatherings to be swayed by elo- 
quence, but rather as the indices of ideas that are 
workiog silently as the light with incalculable, occult 
power. Especially are all social problems being can 
vassed, and practical methods of amelioration are being 
successfully worked. 

Which ipse divi The ‘‘ Congregationalist” in its 
issue of the 24th ult. quotes the ‘‘ Ciristian Register” 
assertion that ‘‘ many in the orthodox body,” as Mr. 
Munger and Prof. Ladd, ‘‘are earnestly working for a 
more rational and a more ethical view of the na‘ure of 
Bible inspiration,” and then declares : this 
to plain common sense, and what does it amount to 
but this: you can read the Bible, and if you find any- 
thing in it which you think is rational and ethical, and 
so is truth, youcan accept it, and be much obliged for 
it. If you don’t you needn’t. So the auchority after 
allis in you and not in the Bible.” 
the number of Jan. 12, 1876, the *‘ Congregationalist,” 
taking a correspondent sharply in hand for claiming 
that ‘‘ the Bible, not conscience, should be our guide,” 
observes: ‘‘This has atruly pious sound. The diffi 
culty with it is, simply, that it will not 
tion.” It then enumerates the denominations which 
deduce “ various and variant” dogmas from the Bible, 
and asks what is to be done ‘‘when honestly 
takes the Bible to prove the corner-stone of his dog- 
ma”? and answers that ‘‘interpretation” must be 
‘* self-consistent,” so that ‘‘ conscience can indorse the 
whole ;” that ‘the nature of man requires a Bible, and 
the Bible substantially as he interprets it;” that ‘itis 
the conscience of humanity crying out for it, and in 
dicating what it must be, which gives the Bible its 
divine power over souls ;” and that ‘‘ conscience is an 
indispensable witness to the Bible before the B.ble can 
demonstrate that it is the Bible.” ‘‘ Reduce” these 
two declarations, diametrical opposites, to ‘‘ plain com- 
mon sense,” and on which side is the ‘‘ authority” of 
the organ ? 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer preached an excellent sermon 
in Dr. McKenzie’s pulpit Jast Sunday on Home Piety. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody gave an interesting address at the 
Congregational Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, on his 
observations of the religious outlook in Europe. 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

HE General Association of Lilinois held its fortieth 
annual meeting at Ottawa, a city three hours 

from Chicago, May 28-31. There was a fair attend- 
ance, and the usual variety of business was transacted. 
The hospitalities bestowed were abundant and grace- 
ful. Special interest was felt in the report which the 
two evangelists employed by the Illinois H»me Mis 
sionary Society gave of the revivals which have taken 
place in connection with their labors. More than 200 
conversions have occurred and several feeble churches 
have been revived and strengthened. Mr. Hazard, 
formerly editor of the ‘ National Sunday School 
Teacher,” now Sunday-school secretary for the Congre- 
gationalists of the Northwest, was eagerly heard and 
warmly welcomed. He is evidently the right man in 

the right place. 

There was little time for discussion, but several of 
the papers and addresses were of unusyal power. The 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


. . | : 
Rev. J. E. Rey, D.D., superintendent of church work | the church where we met; of a terse, candid, catholic 


in the South for the American Missionary Association, | statement of the Protestant doctrine of inspiration, 


held the audience in breathless attention for an hour, 
Tuesday evening. He gave us a vivid picture of the 
condition of things among the freedmen of the South, 
of the progress already made, and of the kind of work 


still to be done. 


bined to make this address one of the grandest and | the part which our Congregati 
. . . | 
most impressive that Dr. Roy ever delivered, and one 


which those present will never forget. 

A paper by the Rev. H. N. Burton, D. D., of Syca 
more, on ‘*() islification for Church Membership,” ex 
ited a 
sentences 
what heh 


cites good deal of interest. Its diction was fine, the 


were crisp, the writer was in earnest; knew 


ad to say and how to say it. 
>in the 


Using the word 
church New ‘Testament sense, he affirmed 
of all who have be re 


The terms of admis 


the right been born again to 
ceived iato the church on earth. 
the 


We may test the evidence of regeneration, but when 


Ratisticd w 


sion must correspond with terms of salvation. 
th the evidence we may got exclude from 
Christ The 
essay will prebably be printed. Wednesday morning 


our communion any whom welcomes. 


** Law 
Dr. Noble favors probibi 


Dr. F. A Noble, of Chicago, read an essay on 
and the Liquor Traflic 


” 





tion, believing it to be the only cfiicient remedy for 

the evils of intemperance. His course of thought was 

nearly as follows: 

1. Prohibition has a legitimate place in government. 
God prohi 


bits; nature prohibits ; the moral nature 


of mano prohibits There are certain things which 
should not be done in any case, in reference to which 
God, nature, the soul of man, say, ‘‘ Thou shalt not.” 
b) The princip'e of prohibition is recognized by men 
n public policies. States do not tolerate the corrup 
tion of youth by the sale of obscene books, they do not 


permit men to make or circulate counterfeit money, 
they prohibit theft, murder, ete. The right to regulate 
carries Wilh it the right to prohibit. This position was 
supported by quotations from Judge Pitman, Chief- 
Taney, 
Tue sale of intoxicating liquor is an evil of suf- 


Justice and others. 


ficient magnitude to justify a resort to prohibition. 
By common consent it is one of the greatest eviis of the 
The aim of 
within its limits, to care for the interests of its citizens, 
Lo prevent 


Thus pol 


age. the State 1s to protect those who live 
them from suffering harm. 
itical science prevents the individual from 


receiving injury, encourages industry, and seeks to 


protect its fruits. 
of t 
order 
The } 


These things justify the prohibition 
There must be 
and safety in the State for person and property. 
quor traflic menaces both. ‘‘ Rumselling is or- 
d riot.” (b) Law must constantly keep in view 
thrift of the people. waste of 


he sale of intoxicating liquor. (a 


wa01Z 


the industry and The 


the lquor traflic is at least $400 000,000 annually. 
c) Tne burden on the people should be as light as 
possible. Crime, idleness, thriftlessness, caused by 


intemperance, sre a,tax upon every member of society. 


1) True statesmanship seeks to make men. That 
State is most intiuential which has the most men. 
Drunkenness is the destruction of manhood, and 


should be prevented through suppression of the liquor 
traffic 

3. Prohibition can be made effective. The 
of liquor legislation in Indiana establishes the 


history 
truth of 
statement. The Indiana law has accomplished, in 
the opinion of Dr. Noble—and his opinion has been 
formed from long and intimate acquaintance with the 
condition of things in the State—all that its friends 
for it. Prohibition, therefore, should be the 
f all who are interested in the temper 
ance movement of the day. This essay is also to be 


Lhe 


Claim 
ultimate aim 
printed. 
Wednesday evening we had a treat in Dr. Scudder’s 
address on Foreign Missions. He spoke with brilliancy 
and power. He began by saying, ‘‘The heathen need 
We have it. We ought to give it to them.” 
This proposition be expounded and enforced. The 
sacred writings of the Hindoos contain many remark 
confessions of sin. Their ritual and religion are 
based upon a confession of sin. 


the gospel. 


able 
The gospel accom 

plishes as much for them as forus. The address was 
enriched by personal reminiscences of life in India, 
and was full of striking and appropriate illustrations. 
Thursday afternoon furnished us another treat in Dr. 
S sermon before the communion. His text 
‘*The Mystery of Carist.” The rich- 
ness of his thought, the simplicity and clearness of 
bis language, the keenness of his analysis, the perti 

nence and wealth of Lis illustrations, and his ardent 
desire to show men that they need Christ more than 
anything else in the world, make him one of the most 
effective preachers in the West. 

Did space permit, we might speak of the Sunday 
school Meeting Thursday evening; of the debate 
started upon an overture from the Elgin Association in 
favor of a modified form of installation ; of the ladies’ 
meetings ; of thoughtful provisions for social inter- 
course at the tables spread for tea in the basement of 


udder’s 
was Col. iv, 


Subject, occasion, and audience com- | has passed within the last quarter of a century, ar 




















young ary at »>work in the 
by home mission fields The new Synodical Constitution will 
Prof. George N. Boardman, of our Theological Semi be presented to each congregati« and three fourths of the 
nary, and of an address which captivated all bearers, | °¥? nds will accept the constitution before it becomes a law 
by the Rev. Wm. Cuthbertson, of London, upon the _ piece eer ee day evening was held at the Sixth 
ee : 138 , ‘ Street Church The convention b ¢ over i bv « 
| changes in religious thought through which Eugland strong religious feeling, and the d ae any Geer 
id of 4y, return to their homes strengthened tor the coming year's 
ynal brethren there have work 
had in keeping the popular mind and heart true to | rhe Friends’ yearly meeting was held woelat tha 
Christ. Altogether the meeting was enjoyable and | Gramercy Park Church, New York. About three hundred 
profitable, and, though the tiie of enthusiasm did not were present The 1 et which received f attention 
| rise 80 high as it sometimes does, every session bad a | was the education of the Indians A « mur sion Was re 
definite object and made a definite impression. | ceived from the Secretary of Inte sting that the 
x | Government would place seventy-five Indians in the whites 
j Manual Labor School whik r the are { the 
RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS | Friends. The societies were reports na , lition 
The General Convention of the New Jerusalem (com | The most important meeting of the week was e Peace 
mouly called the Swedenborgian) Church in the United | Union. Twenty unions were re ente It was decided 
States commenced ite sixty-third annual session in Boston | that the troubles between gland a Ireland must be set 
June 1. There were present about one hundred ministers | Wed by arbitration. This method of settling difficulties was 
and delegates, representing the New Church societies and | Tecommer ded for the present trouble between labor and cs 
wssociations in thirteen States. Besides these, there wus a | !t al. The Hicksite Friends have also been BESs100 
large attendunce from Boston and neighboring towns at the | Rutherford Park Church. Reports show that the society is 
morning session to listen to the President's (the Rev gracnally losing members , oue Meeting xty eight 
Chauncey Gilet) Opening address, which was broad sand deaths were reported Every year mor parts’ of families 
catholic in its spirit, and appeared to give general satisfaction are reported us members lhe hope of the societies was not 
to those who heard it. The American New Chureh Sabbath- | '9 the children, the growth of the society must ccme from 
school Association held its annual meeting here Muy 31, at |} outside. One of the members stated that at the present 
which interesting addresses were delivered by the Rev. John | rate of decrease, in sixty-two yea arly u ug would 
Goddard, of Cincinnati; the Rev. C. H. Mann, of Orange, | be ended. More activity was re nended 
N. J.: and the Rey. J. B. Parmlee, of Wilmiegton, Del; rhe General Council of the Refort Episcopal Church 
treating of the Sunday-school questiou in general, and offer been in session at Baltimore, Md., for the pa wee 
ing valuable suggestions as to the best methods of conduct. princinal business before t { wis t re jon of 
ing Sunday-schoo! Che chief subjects to come before the Prayer Book, which was referred to ‘ 1ittee on 
Convention at this session, as indicated by the printed pro- | doctrine and worship By the a ‘e Of the Bame Committee 
gramme, are the truining of men for the New Church min an order of family worsh p Was authorized to be orporated 
istry, wissionary work in the New Church, the dissemiva in the Prayer Book lt committee on the state of the 
tion of the heavenly doctrines by means of the press, aud the ‘ 1 report OT Sunday—school scholars, 8SY teachers 
changes or modifications of the faith of the Christian world | Yo baptisms, 519 confirmation 5 ed rwise. 6 1 
now in progress, and their significance in the light of tl communicauts ; collecti ms, $152 538; value of chur proy 
New Churecb. In addition to these, addresses are expected on | erty, 614 500 rhe Cour le mined to ce ate the 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and on the subjects of pro | tenth anniversary of the church, o 1) nber ek y 
bation and judgment The Convention is expected to con- | special service in the var 1 
tinue in session until Tuesday or Wednesday, June 5 and6. | The following resolutions, recommended by the General 
—The Reformed Presbyterian Synod continue at itts | Vommitice, were adopted 
burg, Pa., during a part of the past week following Resoived, That the request of the Synod of the Ref Ry 
resolutions, which were presented by the Committee on Tem- | ss ae yl gharecdicetinan =: : ne 
perance, were unanimously adopted First—All officers of | ¥ ees ' ‘ 2 ae 
cburehes are advised to leave off the evil habit of using to | ally affirm that any chur : s : x 
bacco, a8 their bad example renders it dflicu!t and discour- | Church world be “ ) f - 
aging to prevent its us by the youth Secon All members | of the char fany daly accredit eters from another Evar 
are admonished to abstain op the ground that it defiles the | gelical church were t  ordaine y any of its 
body, is a useless waste of movey, and often renders a man | This last resolution was called forth by the at the 
offensive to his neighbors.” Onthe temperance question the Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Churct d re 
Committee reported against prohibition as a distinctive quired any minister of’ another church in coming into his 
measure, but heartily indorsed the efforts to check intemper- | church to be reordained, which is contrary to the prine ples 
ance and the sale of intoXicating beverages by the power of | of the Council The new council! will be held at Peoria, L., 
Christian conscience, of public opinion, snd moral law. The In 1885. An offer of $4,000 to the Martin Theologica) Semi 
report was adopted by a two-thirds vote A resolution was nary has been made, on condition that the East raise $5 000 
adopted that the Assembly joln the Episcopal General Con aud Chicago $5,000 additional. The council voted to use 
vention and the Methodist General Conference in asking the | Spiritual Songs for Social Worshiy with an appendix of 
Government to keep faith with the Indians The reports 100 hymns from the hymnal now us 
from the Presbyteries show a good financial condition The 
Assembly adjourned May 340, to meet at the same place in 
1854. MINISTERIAL PERSONALS 
—The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian CONGREGATIONAL 
Church met at Pittsburg, May 24. The Rey. Dr. McMillen, yaaa desen “Cteenbele ee en a zs 
who represents the advanced thought of the d@énomination, - 2 Wasehin Meanin , ai yy 4 ‘ , hess 
was elected moderator. On May 27, the quarter-centennial Tork. 
of the Union was celebrated at Allegheny City. The main Charles W. Park, pastor of the « “hae os Mass.. bas 
question before the Assembly was, Shall the Assembly author- | received a cal! to the H war ( y . ( , 
jze the use of instruments in the churches? The Committee Francis N. Peloubet was sented > sanda 
on Bills and Overtures were unable to agree, and minority | purse containing $500 in gold, as a tes ’ . eres 
acd msjority reports were presented. The majority report | People 'n the Firet Vhurch at Natick, Mass., with whor bas closed 
favoring the use of instruments was ps A protest ‘teas Pe? oo lataniek cident ashaheate _ 
against this vote was presented, signed by fifty-five North Montpelier, Vt. 
delegates. The minority report recommended the | _ prescott Fay, pastor of the chur . (er Mass hanva 
sending of the following overture to each Presbytery i cai \ - ea)l ta the church et i ™M 
‘‘The use of instruments of music is hereby authorized in Edgar M. Cousins, pastor of the ut Cherryfield. Me.. bas 
the worship of God in the Unite! Prea»yterian Church ;" and | rece 1acall tothe West chu it Portia M 
‘* that until such overture be enacted the sessions are enjoined | Thomas Wesley Minnis, of the advanced clase at At 
to abstain from the introduction or use of instruments in any has received adie shot charch at B aptie Me ; 
of the congregations under the care of this Assembly.” This Poa. Sis - pode ms a . . i pit « 
was lost by a large msjority. The settlement of the question | ai, i ee ea siuidind olf tik chnihs o Seis. 
was recognized as affecting the peace of the denomination and | gonn May 22 : 
effectiveness of the church, and though deep feeling was Rufus W. Fletcher, of Shelby, Mich., has accepted aca 
manifested on both sides, the subject was discussed in a Chris- } church at Hart, Mic! 
tian spirit. The foreign mission field of the Uuited Presby- | —Austin H. Norris, pastor of the ch at M hax 
terian Church is growing in interest and importance. $100,— | resigned 
000 was appropriated for the fields in Eyypt, India, and James S. Hoyt, pastor of the ch at Cambridgeport, Mich 
Central Africa. The outlook is more than promising. It | agp aye ices =e real ret of See Me f ‘ oe 
was voted that the Presbyteries urge the prompt payment of Pie. 4 oie rie : a saa a ele - a mba : dba sf 
ministers’ salaries. The report of the Committee on Intem- | salle tn won fos Bulearin: where tin will take charwe ata chic 
peranuce indorsed prohibition as the only remedy. It also | Joseph Wolfe, pastor of the chur st Greenville, IL, has at 
recommended that one day in the week of praye: be set aside | cepted an appointment under the American Home Missionary Soc! 
for prayer on this topic. A committee was appointed to con- | ety to work in the reg of Paget's Sour 
sider and report to the next Assembly what amendment, if —James Alexander (Methodist) has accepted the call to the churet 
any, is needed in the law of overture. The next Assembly | ** Brewer Village, Me 
will meet at St. Louis, Mo., May 1584 | Daniel B. Lord, pastor of the church at Blanford, Mass., bas 
} resigned 
—The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of New York has Festus Foster has been ordained and installed pastor of 
been in session during the past week at St. Mark's Church, | church at Leadville, Col 
New York, the Rev. Mr. Baden, moderator. There were K. G. Hutchins was installed pastor of Plymouth Church at 
fifty-eight pastors and thirty-eight lay celegates present Minneapolis, wn n., May 24 ‘ ; 
The financial report shows an increase over last year. The ‘i ren A. Barnes, of Hersey, Mich., has accepted # call to the 
gcse : burch at Williamston, Mich 
organization of societies for young men in the different John Alisworth, pastor of the church at Benton Harbor, Mich 
churches was advocated. The large immigrations of Ger- | ),4. received a call to the church at Wayne. 
mans and Scandinavians have taxed the resources of the —Gabriel De Bevoise, pastor of the church at Leominster, Mass., 
denomination, and arrangements have been made to receive | has resigned, 
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GLADSTONE AT SCHOOL. 


One of Mr. Gladstone's fags at Eton was 
Johu Smith Mansfield, now a police magis- 
trate at the Marlborough Street Court, Lon- 
don. Mr. Mansfield says of him: ‘‘ He was 
not exacting, aud I had an easy time of it. I 
r doing anything more than 
and tea-table, and 


remembe 
breakfast 
occasionally doing an errand. 

e years my senior, 


cannot 
laying out his 


was about fiv 
immense distance between us. 
as a@ good- 
bair—always 
mach to 
but occasionally sculling 


Neither Glad- 


& pale face, and brown, curling 
tidy 
athletic 


playing cricket and hockey. 


and well-dressed—not given 


exercises, 


stone, nor his friend Hallam, nor Gaskell, nor 
Doyle, shone so much in the scholarship 
of that day as the Selwyns—the so-called 
scholarship consisting solely in makiug 
Latin verses. In fact, no school with 
& great name could have sunk lower in 
point of giving education than Eton in the 
time of Dr. Keate. George Mellish was my 
junior; be was very delicate, and even then 
are from hereditary gout. Few that 
kuew him only «asa great scientific lawyer 
could suppose that when he was about fifteen 
he was an admirable actor of old men’s | 


parts in private thestricals at my dame’s. He 
er my fag; but in the hierarchy of 
Eton fagging I remember, as fags of my own, 
Rowland Williams, Arthur Helps, 
Beckett Denison, whom I trust I treated as 
well as Gladstone treated me.” It used to be 
customary for a boy on promotion to the Fifth 
Form to give & supper in his room, and after- 
ward to recite a satirical ode, passing com 
ments on other fellows in his board- 
ing- house in his Fifth-Form 
speech eschewed all personalities, 
veyed his opinion with great vigor on some 
of the sbuses rife in the school, and in par- 
ticular on cruelties that ueed to be practiced 
toward pigs at the Eton Fair that was held 
every Ash Wednesday. 


Wee ney 


all the 
Giudstone 
but con- 


RECOVERY OF LAND IN 
Very operations have been for 
some years past Carried on in different parte 
of Ruseia for draining and reclaiming mareh 
land under the direction of Gen. Jillinsky. 
The principal districts operated upon are sit- 
uated between the Daieper, Pripet, Berezina, 
Svislotsch, and Piiteh rivers. 
the Moscow * Gazette,” 
now been made available 
790 000 de 
of which 
tiou to these, 


RUSSIA. 


extensive 


According to 
this urea, which has 
for agriculture, ia 
ciutines (1 deciatine = 2\¢ acres), 
150,000 are Crown lands. In addi-| 
360,000 have been brought into | 
the central and western dis- 
Polessia. These results have 
been obtuined by means of a system of 
varying in breadth from 5 to 18 
archines (3 archines—I18 feet), and in depth | 
5 to 4, while a few are as much as 30 
archines broad. A large proportion of these 
canals are adapted for the floating of timber, 
80 that there is not a single forest farm which 
is now more than 7 versts from its waterway, 
whereas muny of them were previously over 
3U versts distant. Besides these undertakings, 
many subsidiary works of importanee have 
been completed, such as the building of 138 
bridges, the leveling of 23,800 versts of land, 
borivgs at 535 points, and the collection of a 
vast number of meteorological and hydro- 
metric observations. It is hoped that by the 
end of 1854 the reclaimed land in Polessia 
alone will amount to 1,400 000 deciatines, and 
with the view of advancing the operations as 
rapidly as possible the Owners of property 
have been called upon to pay @ pro rata con- 
tribution of amounts varying from 400 to 

3,000 rubles. 


cultivation 
tricts of 


in 


canals 


from 1 


BUOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Kdtt.rtat Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
oiged in tla earliest subsequent issue. Pubilshers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motaston in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are destrable in ali casea.) 


Am. UNITARIAN Ass0CIATION, Boston. 


‘The Doom of the Majority.” By Samuel Bar- 


rows. 
A. 8. Banngs & Co., N. Y. 
“The Paaiter; or, Selections from the Book of 
Psalms. 
T. Y. Crowg 1, N. Y. 


“Surf and Wave: The Sea aa Sun, 
By Anna L. Ward. 


Forps, Howarp & Hucpert, N, Y. 


yg by the Poets.’ 


* Hot Plowshares.’’ By Albion W. Tourgee. 
Harper & Bros.,, N, Y. 
** Mr, Scarborough’s Family.” By Anthony Trol- 
lope, 


As Gladstone | 


“Memoir of John A. Dix.” By Morgan Dix 
2 vols. 
“Por 
Woolson. 
*The Ladiea’ Lindores.” By Mrs, Oliphant, 
“Nan.” By Mrs. Lucy C, Lillie 
** Comparative Zoology.” By James Otis. 


the Major.”” By Constance Fenimore | 


} James Port, N. Y. 
‘* What is the Bible?” By Rev. Thos, Richey. 


RogBerts Bros,, Boston. 


there was an | 
I recall him 
lookiog, rather delicate youth, with | 


“Sinner and Saint.” By Philip Robinson. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S Sons. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. * The 
Life of Christ.” By Weiss. 1 vol 

** Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By 
Weir. 

“Land and Labor.” By William Godwin 
Mooep. 


* Underground Ruasta.” 
“Tiger Lily,” aud Other 
Schayer. 


By Stepniak. 


Stories, By Julia} 


Music. 


OvuiveR Ditson & Co., Boston. 
* The Broom Brigade March.” 
| tich 
** In the North Conntree ” 


By Edward Kit- 


| 
| 
| 
By T. Marzials. | 


‘Just as Well.” By T. Marziala. 

** T Look in Vain for Taee,” By C. E, Pratt. 

*I Cannot Say Good-bye.” By J. L. Roeckel. 

** Waifs and Strays.” ByJ. L. Molloy. 

*‘lKtemembrance of Branek.” No. 1. By G, 
Holzel. 

* Boston Herald March.” By T. Baldwin. 
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NEW 


PROF, HOPKINS’ LITURGY. | 


A General Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer, | 
| prepared by Prof. Hopkins of Auburn Theolog- 
Prof. Hopkins 1 


many years to the preparation of this work, and | 
| 
has submitted portions of it, together with his | 


PUBLICA TIONS. 





ical Seminary. has devoted 


whole plan, 
meeting their full approval and indorsement to 
an unprecedented extent. A copy will be sent 


for examination on receipt of $1.00, 





Dr. Storrs’ New Psalter. 


A new Psalter for Responsive Reading prepared 





Address the Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, | 


1b} & 113 WILLIAM STREET, N-w York 
34 & 36 MADISON ST., Chicago. 
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No. 90. NOW READY....... sees 25 cents. 
SUCCESSFUL MEN 
OF TO-DAY, 


AND WHAT THEY SAY OF SUCCESS 
By Witseur F. Crerts. 

No. 89. SAM HOBART. By Justin D. Fut- 
TON. 25 cts. (A biography of a Locomotive 
Engineer as fascinating as a romance. 

SS, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, By Lavuga 

HOLLOWAY ..... énee< . 15 centa. 

S77. ESSAYS or GEORGE ELIOT 

Collected by NATHAN *HEPPARD....25 cent, 
(This 18 the firat appearance of these Essays in 
bouk-form tn England or Amer ca.) 

No. S6.—Colin Cleat’ o© alendar, or, A Rec- 


No. $ 


No. 


=< - a Summer By Grant Aijle:. 
Reka n een sevecee.+..20 CONS. 

No. "$3.— Highways ot Literature By 
GREG. one sks ritinaatsinacavpieas: .15 cents. 
No. 4.—Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G. 
Bowles...... ° ... 25 cents 
No SS. me ives of Hlustrions Shoemnkers. 
By PRR kkaeas vegnne> ss iesakwen ses 2 cents, 
No. 28. Americ an Humorists. By H R 
MIR inacness cnedagranessthdamaannenanens 15 cents 
No. SI —Sc ienc e in Short ©€ hapters. By 
W. M. Williame eR fee ae 25 centa. 
No- SO.—Life of C romwell. bench estes ~ 0d. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, lw & 12 ion St., New Paaing 


DELIGHTFUL SONGS 


For Sunday Schools. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 
830 per 100; 35 Cents by Mail. 


FOR PRAYER MEETINGS. 
GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, 
426 Bongs. Nos. 1, 2,3, & 4, in one Volume 
MUSIC ED'N, Bds. $75 per 100; = cts. ea. by Mall. 

WORDS ONLY," $20 “ 


Full Catalogues sent on us 
BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 























Charles Sertners Sons 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘The Wisdom cf Holy Scripture. 


|; theolowy and of so.i 


|} ing to learn how to 


to his brethren in the Church, | f° 





NEWEYORK. CHICAGO, & 


With Principal Reference to Skeptical Objections. 
By Rev. J. Mclivane, Vv. D. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 
$2 50, 

** * The Wisdom of Holy Scripture ’ is no ordinary 
book. It handles someof the touwhest questions of 
owy with original and intelli 
gent strength. The 
limits of evanwelical crthodoxy, nor does he «ive 
sign of be ne fretted or hampered by the restraints 
of those limitations.”—[The Independent, 


‘English Style in Public Dis- 
course. 


With special relation to the Usages of the Pulpit. | 


By Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., author of ** The 
Theory of Preaching,” ** Men and Books,” 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo., $2. 


+o 


** This volume may be read. and net only read 
| but studied, with much | 
occasion to speak in public or to write forthe public 

It will be a great help to any who are rtriv 
and speak their mi 


and «race.""—The Ex- 


write 


tonwue with precision, force, 


arminer, 


The Beginnings of History, 


Bible and the Traditions of Ori- 
From the Creation of Man to 
By Frang>is Lenormant, Professor 
National Library of 


| According to the 
ental Peoples. 
the Delage 
of Archiwology at the 
Francs, etc., etc. (T-anslated from the Second 
French Edition.) With an introduction by 
Francis Brown, Assistant Professor in Biblical 
Philology, Union Theological Seminary. 1 vol., 
12mo, 750 pp., $2.50. 

**While not claiming for the anthor the setting 

rth of the absolute 
what he haa set forth the soundest conclusions, 

can assure our readers of a 

learned unbelief after the perusal of this work.”— 

[The New Englander. 


Final Causes, 


By Pau! Janet, 
Translated from the 


Member of the French Academy. 

Second French Edition. 
With a Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
1 vol. 8Svo. $2 50. 





by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., pastor of the “Tam delighted that vou have published the trans 
“ Church of the Pilgrims,” Brooklyn. Selected | !#tion ot Janet's * Final Causes? in an im d form 
jand at a price w ! rings it within the reach of 
from the Psalms, the Prophets, and the Revela- | lie eRe thet Be aoa nit 
many who desire possess it Itis, in my opin 
tion. A copy will be sent for examination on | | the most suggestive treatise on this importa 
which is accessible imirably 
receipt of 75 cents. i ake ” 
| fitted to meet many of the ficial 
| tendencies ot th 
|! ficial sc} Ex 





, LL.D., Presidentof Yale College 


The Gospel ef the Secular 
Life. 


With a Prefatory Essay, by the Rev. W. H. Free- 
mantie, Canon of Canterbury. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.00, 


**There is the genuine ring of Christian manli- 
ness is Canon Freemantie’s ‘Gospel of the Secular 
Life.’ . His book is astrong and earnest plea 
for practical unity among Christien denominations; 
for the supremacy of Christin the secular life, and 


author does not get outside the | 


rofit by every one who has | 


ther | 





} 


truth, nor the drawing from | 
we! 


diminishing fear of | 





a | 


SECOND VOLUME 


OF THE 


‘(NEW REVISED EDITION OF 
BANCROFT’S 


History of the United States. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTI- 
NENT TO THE ESTABLISH MENT OF 
THE CONSTITUTION IN 1789. By 
GEORGE BancrorT. An entirely new 
edition, partly rewritten and thoroughly 
revised. To be published complete in six 

Second volume nov ready. 

Price, #2 50. 


volumes, 8vo. 
8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. 


Irf@thie edition of his great work the author has 
made extensive changes in the text, condensing in 
places, enlarging in others, and carefully revising. 
It is practically a new work, embodying the results 
of the Jatest researches, and er j :ying the advantage 
of the autbor’s long and mature experience, The 
original octavo edition was poblished in twelve 
volumes The present edition will be completed tn 
siz volumes, octavo, the price being Correspouding- 


| ly reduced. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, &5 Bony Street, NewYork. 


TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL! 
HOT PLOWSHARES 


610 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, EXTRA CLOTH 
$i £0. 


*,” Selling at all bookseller 


FORDS, HOWARDS HULBERT, 


PUBLISHERS, PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


8’, or mailed by 


“ The Sea as Sung bythe Poets.’? 


~ Tor Ty y a: ie 
SURF AND WAVE 
~ Pe Bi 4 e 
A Collection of Poems and Ballads of the 

Compiled by ANNa L. Warp 
Miss Ward has been engawed for several years in 
collectins these poems from var7ious sources, Many 
of them have been written erpressly for this volume 
»y well-known authors. aud the collection will prove 
a valuable addition to this class of literature. 

Fu ly illustrated with 16 full-paye cute, and nu- 
merous vignettes, made from origiual drawings 
625 pp. B2. uu. 

THOMAS Y. 
13 


GRAND CHANCE T0 BUY. BOOKS. 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
bums, at 30 to 75 per cent. lese than ordinary 
prices. 


Sea. 


CROWELL & 
AsTOB Place, NEW YorRK. 


co., 


ti? Catalogue sent free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to 6O per cent. Discount from Pub- 


‘ lishers’ Prices. 


for the groundins of all earthly pursuits upon the | 


firm rock of Christianity 
Times. 


' ‘ 
Old Testament Revision. 

A Handbook for English Readers. By ALEXAN- 
DER Rosearts, PD D., author of “Companion to 
the Revised Version of the English New ‘Testa 
ment.” 1 vol., 12mo., $1.00, 

** We do not know any work of the same compass 
which will remove as many misgpprehensions and 
convey a8 much information about the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures.”—[Episcopal Register. 


A Critique of Design- 
Arguments. 


A Historical Review and Free Examination of 
the Methods of Reasoning in Natural Theology. 
By L. E. Hicks, Professor «f Geology in Den- 
ison University, Granville, Ohio. 1 vol., crown 
Svo, $2.00, 

** Ths book, as acompendium of thought on this 
vast theme, is one which no studeut can afford to 
do without. We venture the prediction that 
Professor Hicks’s fascinating and in every way ad- 
mirable treatise will become recognized as ove of the 
works which not only mark but help to make an 
epoch in speculative thought.”—[{The Examiner. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or will 
be sent by mail upon receipt of price by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 aud 745 Broadway, New York. 


2HO86 Answering an Advervesement wih 
confer @ faruT upon ine Aaverteser anu 
Pwblesner by stating thai they swur 38) 
ADIOKCANIRS ty 6D wtedsne Ui 





New and beautiful CHROMO CARDS, 
name in New Type, aud an Elewant 48 pase, 
bay Bound Flora! Autograph Aibuin, all 
forl5i cts. SNOW & © 0. Meriden, Ct. 





"—The Sunday-school | 





| 








Double quantity sent to select trom without any e¥ 
tra expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or books to be 
reiurned tree « epse to purchasers. Cata 
logue tree on apy Address 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street, New York City 





Tae 


NER of VICTORY. 


although it be 


BAN 


The name is not too presuming, 
longs to @ 


‘Sunday-School Song Book. 


Sunday Scholars like what i bright, tnepiring, 
triumphant, and they find it here, with the sweet 
est of sweet music, and exceedirgly good words. 
A good book also for the prayer or conference meet- 
ing. 

(35 cts,) By Abbey and Munger; 

As the Convention season fs at hand, Ditaon & 
Co. call renewed attention to their three books, of 
quite cncommon beaaty, and well qualified to lead 
the bright procession of Sunday-schoo!l Singers. 
They are: 
LIGHT AND LIFE, (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT, (30 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY, (35 cts.) 

“ LIGHT AND LIFE” has an extra edition in 


acter Nites, fur Luose who use that notation. 


Char- 





VOCAL ECHOES, ($1.} By Dr. W. O. Perkins, 
WELLESLEY COLLE COLLECTION. ($1.) By C. 
H. Morse, Contain the best of graduation and 


other songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excel- 
lent College or Seminary collections. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


for Monthly s. 5 
when bought isa em 


CHas. 












B.. PER YEAR 


size of the oriinary. On ne oe 
weekly at ir ob Pemed ene primary woakty -“ = 
‘ OOOK, adams stress, Chbeage. 


veer, BAY 


“Of the three hundred give bot three.” 





— 
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5 inancial and Ansurance. 


THE WEEK. 


We discussed the silver question last 
week from the standpoint of our present 
silver—coinage law, showing the folly of 
& statute on our books which thus forces | 
4 useless coinage, when we ought to do 
whatever will, legitimately, advance an | 
international bi-metallic standard. What | 
ig the best course? We demonstrated | 
that we were protecting Eagland now | 
from an influx of silver to her borders by 
thus coining our surplus silver bullion | 
instead of exporting it; for by exporting | 
wnat we have no real use for we should | 
receive back for it gold, and so far | 
demonstrate to Eagland our capacity | 
to command the precious metal ape 
against her own determined policy to} 
retain it. This would be a course alto- 
gether to our commercial and national 
advantage, giving to us at the times we 
might most need it a requisite supply of | 
gold, which is now the only international 
medium of exchange, and at the same 
time leading English statesmen to con- | 
sider seriously what remedy should be | 
applied to prevent the stringency of gold, | 
and possible crises which may follow 
such a stringency. The return to a spe 
cie basis by all the European na 
tions means a return to a gold basis, 
so long as gold is the only national | 
currency or basis with England, | 





but | 
such a return to specie payments has, 
so far, worked to the detriment of Eng- 
lish bank reserves, and with a further 
draft from us, which would come with | 
liberal silver exports, Eagland would 
very readily be led to the conclusion that | 
her only alternative would be to adopt 
the bi-metallic standard now advocated 
by France and the United Siates, and 
which European nations generally would 





JA 
DAV 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1884 
The Trustees, in Conformi ty to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 


1882 


its affairs on the 31st December 


| Premiums ov Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1882, to Blast December, 
1882 $4,412,603 58 


Premiums on Policies not marked 


off Ist January, 1582 1,516,844 8 
Total Marine Premiums $5.9 84 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan 

uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882, $4,5% 5 90 


4088es paid during the _ — 






same period $2 013,767 35 
Returns of Pre —__—__— 
miums aod 
Expenses $823,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States avd Stat: f Ne 
York Stock, City, Bank end ther 
Stocks $5,974,558 00 
Loans sec ured by Stocks, and other- 
wise ak 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at. 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Billa Receivable. 1,725,575 
Casb in Bank 364.923 8 
Amount .. one $13,171,675 v2 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be _aeed to the boiders 
| thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certiticates of the issue of 
1878 will be reduamed and paid to the holders 
| thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
| after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, fron 
whicb date allinterast thereon will cease. Th 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelled 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earved premiums of the Company, for 


December, 1882, for which 


the year euding 3lst 
aud after Tuesday 


certificates will be issued on 
the First of May next 
By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—— 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONE HORACE GRAY, 
DHAKLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. OORLIES, 
W. HH. MOORE JOHN ELLIOTT, 
EWIS OURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, KOBT. B MIN] URN 


Ty itee! 


I 
: MARSE 
D LANE. GEORGE W. LANE 
I 


readily, even gladly, accept. at ht Meals io a, RoEeeN 
We thus have it in our power, by | BENJ- FIELD, CHAS. D. Marth 
stopping silver absorption in the 2O}IAHO. # Dobar. wae Beeb 
Treasury, to bring about an inter. AQXAMPHRA, ROR A CDOPLNGiOR, 
national silver remonetization with Sous b AWE Pa tae Dee noot. 
all of its healthful and stimulating in-|W TLLIAM H. | DENTON SMITH. 


fluences. This, it appears to us, is the | 
only way out of this present silver prob- 
lem, which, under present working and| 


laws, is surely leading to a very serious| ~ 





state of things here. 

The favorable turn in commercial | 
affairs this week has hinged on the pre- 
vention of a strike among the iron work- 
ers of Pittsburgh, and probably a con- 
tingent strike in various works in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and other parts of the 
West. This prevention was effected by 
the virtual surrender of the manufact- 
urers, and tends to prove that the present 
basis of prices in the iron trade 
is not unfavorable to tke foundries. 
Another feature is the advance in foreign 
exchange, which was undoubtedly the 
result of the purchases of exchange by 
speculators, if possible to force exports 
of gold for effect on the markets for 
securities. Toe aim will probably be 
defeated, but the fact that it is a forcing 
process kills it for any adverse influence, 
whatever the result. 

Imports are light, and, while bread 
stuffs are being held back, exports are 
quite large; a conviction that tue crops 
are, after all, going to be very large is 
growing on the public mind; this fact 
once demonstrated, there will be a re- 
newal of exports of wheat and flour, 
and a new upward movement in general 
values. 





The bank statement: 


Loans increase............-665: .$1,294,300 
Specie decrease................ 575,300 
Legal tenders increase.... ..... 794,200 
Deposits increase.............-. 1,298,600 
Reserve decrease,............ 105,750 


Money is two and a half per cent. and 
& great drug. The banks hold now about 
$9,000,000 above their legal reserve. 
There will be a fresh influx in June from 
interest and pensions. 





wo By BURDETT 
JOHN >. JONES, Presiaent. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN. Bed Vies- Pras’. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Oash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
SAFE—#2, 112 000 Surplus by New York rule 
Reliable—Over #lu, 600,00 SAFELY INVESTED. 
HENRY STOKES, President, 
JL. aL aet First Vice-President 
H. B. SLOKES, Second Vice-Pres. 
h Ze We eee LE. Secretary. 
58 . STEBBINS, Actuary. 


a 500,000 acres 





f the 


WISCONSIY CENTRAL RB, 
Full particuls 
CHARLES L. COLBY, \ >» FR E ©. 


Land Commiss’ner 
rst Wisconsin. 
J. W. Lauderdale. 


MILWAUKEEF,WIs. 

Wresident since 1854 F.W. Lauderdale. 
LAUDERDALE & CO., 
Real-Estate and Loan-Agents. 

10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


References: E£. 8. Jones President Hennepin Co 
Bank; T. A. Harrison, President Security Bank; 
O, E. sam, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and any reliable business firm in Minneapolis. 


1839 


Address, 





. [. Lauderdale. 


1883. 





, Dress Reform, 


Union Undergarments. 


E. 14th ul: 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights ¢ 
Merino and Cashmere 
Chemulettes, Prin 
a Skirts Eqgutpotse, bu =e 
cipation, Dress K , 
and Comfort Waists 
torded Waists ap 
Specia'ity. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset com- 
bined. Shoulder Braces 
Abdominal Suppor . 
Obstetric Bandages 
ri Shoulder Stocking sup: 
porters, Sanitary Napkins, ete. Custom 
work promptiy attended to. New I.ivus 
TRATED CATALOGUE Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥, 
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Insurance Company of New York, 
119 
‘mMi-annual 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 


JANUARY, 1883. 


No. 
Se 


Ojjice, 


Fifty-ninth 











0. . HEALD, Vice-President. 


Bb. 
Ww M. 


KE ? 
HICELOW,| Ane’t See's, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


late, the he 
preparatior es 1 chocc efor fam- 


Breakfast Cocoa, 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
_- W. TAKER & COs 


Dorchester, Mass. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 





LADIES ASK YOURSTOREKEEPER FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC, 


i , eu ‘ Spee peinplilet ¢ 
rg i ; ‘ ting 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mills at New London, Conn, 
lease mention this paper. 


~ QUIMBY’S © 
[mproved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years bave never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO E E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


| OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustra 
tions. “his reat work was subscribed for vy 
Pres. Arthur, Gen. Grant. and hundreds of eminent 
men, and is indorsed as the most Valuable aud 7 bri! 
ling book ever written. It Selis like wildfire, and ie 
the wrandest chance to coin money ever offered t 
Agents. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, Specimen 
Piste, ete. al! free, to A. . WORTHINGTON 
& CO., Hartford. Conn 


Pat. CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY, 


DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE. 
PERFECT KEFRIGERATOR INCLUDED 
Suited for larwe or smal] datnes, Cream- 
eries, Or wathering cream. 
Special discount on large orders. 
One Creamery at wholesale where 1 have 





Bend forCircular 





nO agents. 
G® Agents wanted. 
WM.E LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


GHOCOLATES 


f il has been | 
rer ' {adinirably 
Fe iva Ba s Vanilla 
4 a < or eaten as Qu 
fi a de sart s highly 

i tour — Baker's 

a as a t for chil- 

Fi t Ch ¢ 8 
L ex o le for families. 





BROADWAY. 
otatement 


, 


CASH CAPITAL. * a $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ° 2,116,832 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, ‘ 317,596 O1 
Net Surplus ° ° ° . . 1,774,061 O06 

CASH ASSETS, ° ° ‘ $7,208,489 07 

SUMMARY OF ASSTS 
Held in the I States avuilat f AYME of LOSS 
t tion of | cy H re of FIR. E INSU] 
Cash in Banks, ‘ $ ¢ 
Bounds and Mortyvages, being first non Keal Estate (wor $ 14 
United States Stocks (marke ‘ 4 ) 
Bank and Kailroad Stocks and |} is (marke 4 % 7 
State and Municipal Bonds (ms Vali ”) 
Loans on Stocks, payable on n i (marke " fr ¢ " 8 19 ( 
Interest due on Ist of January, 155 42 
Premioms uncollected and in hands of Agents 6 44 
Real Eatate, j $ 
Total, $7,208,489 00 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


AER 
Cares e\ 
ip) Sa) 





STEWART & co. 


174 Fulton ey 
( ail be = ee 3 f Choi and Care- 
CARPETS, ETC., 


iaiiaatiiattiaae. Steneiaiins. Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattir 


+ 
£S,etc, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBKEQUINS, 


SHADES 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH& CO. 


J. THOMPSON, 


Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 


OORNICES, 


121 Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry St,, 


Delaware County 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 
Long Island Kggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning 
ent of 


And a gt 


FINE FAMILY 


nera! assortr 


GROCERIES, 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace 


in great variety, and a complete 


Jewett's and k 


Arson # make 


as8Ortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


5630 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


THE \PINGEE, 4 CONARD, CO 





establishment 


SS of ROSES. 80. QLARCE. 
alone, 


oom delivers leaf ely. t 

office. g splend d variet es a & Chole e, m 

for $1; 12 for $2: 19 fr $2; r$4: 35{- 85% 

25 or $10; 100forsi3; Wi ive a Handsome 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
a every onder stadt NEW CUIDE. } 

+ md spa he Rose.70 py Uuastre 

THE DINCEE. & ‘CONARD ‘CO. 
Rose Grownts, West Grove, Chester Co, Pa 


for ROS 
immediate 





Fine W bite ¢ 


3() Gold Féeve Carda,r 
UUple Bick tte. M 


name on, 10c.8am- 

rHAW & Oo., Jersey City, NJ 

hose answering an 

sonjer a yuvor upon the Advertiser and 

Pubiisier by stating that they saw the 
+ Lae Vhristian Unseen: 


tdvertisement wie 
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FACT AND RUMOR. | 


The Dominion government has discharged eee 
the extra guard lately pluced at the Parlia- | 
ment buildings aud Rideau Hall, Ottawa. 

\ life of St. Patrick in manuscript Latin 
has been discovered in the Royal Library at | 
Brussels. It belonged formerly to an Irish 
monastery at Warzourg. } 

—Labouchere, in London ‘* Truth,” says of | 
& lute drawing-room that there was dreadful 
crowding and pushing at the barriers, and | 
the ladies could not have behaved 
worse if they had been accustomed to tratlic 
at Billingsgate. 

-The operations at Flood Rock in Hell | 
Gate were suspended on May 31, owing toa 
lack of funds, which it is hoped Congress will | 
supply before long by another appropriation. | 
The government works at the Rock are in| 
charge of a gang of men who will watch the | 
machinery aud prevent any damage. | 

—The League of American Wheelmen held | 
its great annual parade on Monday, May 28, 
in Central Park in thiscity. Over nine hun- 
dred men were in line, there was fine riding, 
few wishaps, fine weather, a display of gay 
aod natty uniforms, and altogether it was a 
brilliant and animating spectacle. 

—A cut has nine lives they say, and so have 
some men it would seem. George Guother of 
this city has in the course of two or three 
years made eight unsuccessful attempts at 
Wednerday, May 30, he made the 
ninth effort by hanging himself to a rafter in 
his wood-house. This time he sacceeded. 

—It is not one of the pleasantest features of | 


some of 


| 


suicide. 





June, nor one that we associate generally | 
with roses, strawberries, and other summer | 
delights, but it is a significant feature, that | 
with the opening of this month the dog catch- | 
ers are allowed full sway, and the dog-pound 
now will teem with lost, strayed, and stolen 
specimens of the canine order of creation. 

—The N. Y. ** Herald,” of Jane 1, says in @ 
cable dispatch from London that the Duke of 
Albany recently received an urgent request 
from Canada to consent to be the successor 
of the Marquis of Lorne as Governor-General 
of the Dominion. The Duke studied up Can- 
adian tffsirs and asked advice of Mr. Glad- 
stove, who replied that the Duke was too 
youog for tuch sn important position and 
lacked experience in Governmental work. 

—The Tsar's manifesto on the day of his 
coronation did not create a favorable impres- 
in St. Petersburg. A riot occurred on 
the evening of the 28:h, in which the mob 
arsaulted the Director of Police, overturned 
every private carriage within their reach, aud 
tore down aod trampled upon the Imperial 
colors, The riot did not arise from political 
causes, but was the work of a body of drunken 
which a detachment of Cossacks subse- 
quently dispersed. 

—This sounds like Henry James, Jr., but it 
isn’t. ‘* The Boston Journal” is responsible : 
‘*A Bostonian recently returned from Europe 
relates an incident which is not with- 
out its point. He was standing one evening 
in a hotel at Amsterdam when a@ lively col- 
loguy took place between a valet de place 
and a@ courrier. The former, while wiping 
the perspiration from his face, burst out: 
‘* These Americans beat everything. A family 
came yesterday, and said they must see Am- 
terdam in one day. I put them through. and 
have just started them off in the cars. Why, 
these Americans when sight-seeing work like 
horses.” ‘ Yes,” added the courrier, sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘ and they spend their money like 
asses.” 

—The American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy held its last monthly meeting for 
the season on Thursday evening, May 31, at 
its rooms, No 4 Winthrop Place. ‘The presi- 
dent, the Rey. Dr. Deems, in the chair. Re- 
ligious exercises by the Kev. Dr. Taylor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. The following gentle- 
man having applied were duly elected mem. 
bers: the Rev. Pres. Hendrix, Central Col- 
lege, Mo.; A. C. Armstrong, Jr., Princeton ; 
the Rev. W. T. Sabine, N. Y; the Rev. Dr, 
Worrall, N. Y ; Dr. Murray, Memphis; Prof. 
Hamilton, Princeton College; Prof. Dodd, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; the 


sion 


men, 


Rev. Dr. Henderson, Jersey Citv; Prof. 
S with, Columbia College; the Rev. Dr. Piatt, 
Roche ster; the Rev. Dr. Dix, Trinity Cpurch, 

Y; Thomas Greenleaf, Erq., A 


paper was read by A. C. Armstrong, Jr., on 
the * Ethics of Herbert Spencer,” which was 
discussed by Drs. Taylor, Rylance, and and others. 


INVESTORS 


should coufer with the 
WESTERN | FARM HORTGAGE co., 
AWKESCE, ANSA* 

First Mortgage Heal Estate Loans paid 
in New Yor Absolute Satisfaction 
DP. For reliability, consult Third 
v, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence Kan, 
Security large. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for ving let with te ag nials, same forms, etc, 
5x Perkins, Pres Mart, f L. H. Perkins, Sec. 








| Theology. 


| class. 1 


| almost indispensable; 
| room, can be had at a moderate expense, and 
;}are immediately eerviceable when 


|& Westlake Manufacturing Company, 


Publisher's Department. 


June 7, 1883 








Yew Yor, 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Anniversaries, June 10-14. Sunday, June 
10,3 Pr. M., Chapel.—Sermon to the graduat- 
ing class by President M. K. Buckham, LL. 
| D., of Burlington, Vt. Tuesday, June 
7:45 Pp. M.—Inaugural Address by the Rey. 
Henry Y. Hineks, Smith Professor of Biblical 
Wednesday, Jane 13, 10 a. M 
—Inaugural Address by the Rev. George Har- 
ris, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. 
2 p. m.—Annual Meeting cf the Alumni; 
Necrology by the Rev. H. A. Hazen, Secre- 
tary ; Discussion: The change, if any, in the 
Preaching demanded by the times. Opened 
by the Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of 8t. Louis, 
Mo. 69 Pp. M., Bartlet Chapel.—Social 
gathering of the Alumni and other friends 
of the seminary. Thursday, Jane 14, 10a. 
M., Chapel.—Addresses by the graduating 
p. M., Bartlet Chapel. — Anniver- 
sary Dinner. 


12, 





—The utility and convenience of o1! stoves 
are being every day more widely recognized 
In the summer, especially, when the heat of a 
range is a very undesirable thing, an oil 
stove quickly heated and readily extinguished 
becomes something more than & mere conven- 
ience. In camping, oil stoves have proved 
they take up very little 


needed 
Adams 
of 
Chicago, manufacture the very best oil stoves 
in the market. They have devised a number 
of attractive styles and are prepared to meet 
any want in this direction. The retuil sales. 
room is 7 East Fourteenth Street, in this city. 


There seems to be no doubt that the 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUBLE NERVE TONIC. 


Dr. C. C. O_msTEaD, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says: ‘'I have used it in my practice ten 
years, and consider it @ valuable nerve 


tonic.” 


Children with weak eyes, sore ears, or any form of 
eorofula, shou.d be treated wi:b Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

Try Ayer’s Oathartic Pills! They are mild and 
pleasant in action, but thorough and scarching in 
effect. 





is CAS 


The Finest'and Cheapest Tollet Coloene 8- 
121 


WELL, —— & CO’s ** POLO CLUB,” 1, 
Broadwy and 57° Fifth Avenue 





“WANTS,” 

[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.”’ Cards for others than sul- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted—A position as housekeeper by a lady 
of experience; or will take care of an invalid. Ad- 
dress Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Westfield, N. J, Reference: 
Rey. Henry Neiil. 





A Lady desires a position as correspondent or 
secretary for a business firm, or as companion to a 
lady. Best of references given and required. Ad 
dress Companion, care Christian Union. 


Students who desire a mild climate in which to 
prosecute their studies will find a lovely climate, a 
beantifal city, and a first-class institution of learn- 
ing in Savannah, Ga. Confers A. B. and B.S. Fare 
from New York, by steamer, only $20. Address 
Georgia Military Academy, Savannah, Ga. 


Wanted —Board from July 15 to Sept. 1, ata 
farm-house in a healthy location,not exceeding sixty 
miles from New York, for myself, sister, and three 
small children. Could pay $15 per week. Would 
prefer to meet a few other boarders, for we like 
company. Address Mrs. J. S., care Christian Union. 


Wanted,—Correspondence of inquiry from those 
who desire a delightful winter home, at minimum 
cost, in Florida, located on high land, between two 
beautiful spring lakes of pure, soft water, where 
the orange tree grows in perfection, and where 
there is freedom from the usual! dissipations of win- 
ter resorts, Letters of inquiry to Interlachen Win- 
ter Kesort Company, Springfield, Ohio, will receive 
prompt attention. 


Wanted —To rent, furnished or unfurnished, 
with or without board, a pleasant front room with 
bay window in a atrictly private family in East 
Orange, N. J. Ladies who are in business in New 
York preferred. Terms moderate. Address D., 
Caristian Union office. 


A Young Lady who understands dressmaking 
(Taylor system) wishes customers, or for the sum- 
mer would goas companion, or take any position 
that is respectable and would secure her a good 
home. Address Independent, 88 Quincy Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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a teacher, a graduate of a high school, with a| 
knowledge of music. Age not to exceed thirty-five 
years. Apply in person or by letter to R. & C., 
Christian Union. 


To Rent for the Summer—An old-fashioned 


farmhouse, furnished, with we l-made garden, and 
penstock of water at the door. The country about 
has beautiful features, and no malaria; lakes for 


fishing, and fine drives. It is three hours’ distance 
northward from New York. Address or call on 
‘**B. J., Grand Union Hotel. New York.” 


Wanted—Two lady teachers of experience ip a 
private schoo] near New York ; one for mathemat- 
ics, Latin, and German, the other for art and to 
assist in primary classes. Address Mrs. B., care 
G. P. Denman, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCAT [ONAL 








Bet TK. AC ERS, 
American and Foreign. 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools; Colleges. | 
Circulars of wood schools, with intellig +n’ sdvice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage v} 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form." 

J W. SOHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N -¥. 


BACKWARD AND INVAL ID BOY s. 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 





teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe 
clalty. Location delightful. Address Dra. WILL- | 
IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 











H MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. H. 
The Eighty-seventh Aunual Couree of Lectures 
begins August and ends November 13, 14s3, 
For Otrcular address, 
©. P. FROST, M. D, 


D* RTMOUT 





ACADEMY, | 


(ose 
4 Ashburnham, Mass, 


A first-class Colleze-Preparatory and English | 
Schoo’ for both sexes. Expenses $225 a year. Ninth | 
year bexins Sept 5. Send fora Catalogue. JAMES | 


E. VOSE, 


M°! NT 


Principal. 
HOLYOKE SEMINARY, 
so. Hadley, Mass. 

Four yeara’ course for women. Observatory, lab 
oratories and art-wallery. Library of 11,0u0 vols. 
Board and tuition $175 a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Prin. 


LL t NIV ERSITY, | 


" bmn 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
1883. 


Entrance examinations commence at 94a.M., June | 
Is and September 18, Forthe University Kegis- | 
ter with fuil statements regarding requirements for 
admission, courses of study, dewreer, honors, ex- 
penses, free scholarships, etc., and for special in- 
formation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF COR- | 
NEL L UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N,Y 





TNIVERSITY Or THE CITY 
. YORK. 





OF NEW 


Departments of Art and Science. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. | 


The Entrance 
University 


Examination will be held in the 
Buildings, Washington Square, on 
Tuesday, June 19,and on Tuesday, September 18, at 
104M. munificent gifts bave secured large 
and important additions to the apparatus and other 
means of illustration, which will be ready for use 
at the next collegiate year. | 

Annual Commencement in the Academy of Music, 
on Thursday, ;June 21, at 10:30 o’clock; on which 
occasion a Semi-Centennial Commemorative Ad- 
dresss will be delivered by the Rev. John Hall, 


Recent 


D.D,, Chancellor ad interim. | 
Alumni Meeting in the University at6 p.m. the/| 
same day. | 





CARPETS, 


OLEARING UP SALE AT oeeat REDUCTION 
IN PRICES 


1,000 PIFCFS TAPFSTRY BRUSSELS AT LESS 
1HAN MANUFACTURER'S CUST OF 
PRODUL LION, 


SPECI AL Ss ALE OF 


MATTINGS. 


500 9 al ge STYLES FIN® FANCY PAT- 
TERNS A THE NEW COLORIN: 8S, JUST 
LANDED (Not NUMBFRED KtGULARLY), 

WILL BE CLUsED OUT Ail 


Bape PER ROLL 
‘40 YARDS, OR 25 CENTS PER YARD. | 


U PHOLST ERY GOODS. 


ALL the NEW DESIGNS at POPULAR PRICES. | 
IMMENSE BARGAINS IN 
LACE CURTAINS 

d B VWs 
BRUSSELS LACE FROM 85 PER PAIR. 
TAMBOUR LACE FROM 87 PER PAIR. 


ANTIQUE LACE FROM 82:75 PER PAIR, 
NOTTINGHAM LACE FROM #éc. PER PAIR. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO. 








ye ‘Auditors {é; W. Gillett, Treas 


Warne, Vries 


Wanted.—For an institution in New York city, 





| Sold by the retau dealers, 


| Houses who keep our silk we will mer 





We have many inquiries in regard to SILK 
CULTURE in this country. To spare ourselves 
the troub'e of letter-writing, we have stated the 


facts as we un terstand them in a pamph'et, ti cether 
with sone information about We 
it ou application, 


our manufacture, 


will mail 


The number of those who 
BLACK GROS GRAIN, 
cult to obtain it, 


want a dress of our 
and who find it diffi 
seems Constantiy increasing. 


Our Silk is perfectly pure, and will not crack, 27 


inches wide, and has no colored telvedges ty be cut 
off and wasted. 

On account of ita width. and becanse it cuts to bet 
ter advant'ge, THREE yards wil! go as far as 


FOUR of the ordinary French Si 
The'price is $3.75 per yard, b 
expensive than $2.75 would be for 

width. 

To any one in a locality where our gooda are not 
will send a dress pat 
tern by express on receipt of the price. 


ks 
ut this 


ths 


i8 DO more 
ordinary 


we 


Let it be understood that this offer is for introduc 
tivn only; subsequent demand must come through 
the dealers. 











We will try to answer with printers’ ink the ques- 
tion so often asked us by mai’, 

“WHERE OUR SILK 
(Knitting, Embroidery, and Spool Bilk, as well as 
Gros Grain) 18 SOLD at retail?” 

Auswer. Never at 


“The Cheap Store.” 


If there is a dealer in town who thinks more of 
QUALITY than he does of price, 
be found at his store. As a raniple 


our goods will 
of the 


tlou 


sort of 


ED. A. MORRISON, New York. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, B’klyn. 


Stores of a similar character are to be found in 
nearly every larwe city,and their number is increas- 


The ‘* CHEAP STORE” has had its day 


ils. 


JORN D, GUTRER & CO. 


Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE 
New York City. 


‘BEST <& Co. 








BOYS SHIRTS 


| Made from Wimentta Muzslin, fine linen bosoms, 
reinforced fronts, double stitched, at 


oY Cts, 


EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR 
WEAR, FROM HATS TO SHOES, 
UP T0 17 YEARs: 

All sold at unusually low prices for reliable goods, 
and subject toreturn for refund of money if not 
Bati-facuory, 


Special attention given to orders by Mail. 
lilustrated price-liste mailed free. 


BEST & CO., 


OHILDREN's 
FOR ALL AGEs 


Nos. 60 and 62 W. 23D STREET, 





SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST, 0. Y. 


Between. 5th] and[6th: Aves. 
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« Our. Spring ‘Style « 
+ and + price - book : 
 Tells-how-lo-order «: 


 Clothin®-Shirls-or 
si Furnishin’-Goods. 

Al- postal - request 

will- def If. 
Wanamaker 


“a 2 on , 
oddo Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


al 
~e~< 
¢\> 


Je Be) 5 ie ANE EADE 


COPYRI CHTED | bill THE" ‘DOMESTIC s M,CO. NEW- YORK .t ‘8 


ai in STAR THAT LEADS 1h my 


pt 


i 
OR Sin, 





TRPAPR 
: OUND iBRARIES, 
or Sunday tstook, 
orgeat dir sut. Special offer: 
No. i, Library 530 velumes, 13.54 gos, for $22 2. Ne. 


2, 6 volumes, 16.462 pages #36 11 is. “Ne 3, 40 velemes 
10,990 pages, §17.10 4 fer entalegus, DAVID GO 
COOK, @ Adams street, Chicage. 


& . Employment. fore: Ladies. 


th 





“Ww Stocking Stmeaee. rr ‘or Ladies ai d 
‘ hiidren, and their unequaled Skirt Su uspend are 
for Ladies, and want reliable |ac 


ayer 
them in every household. Our agents every 
where meet with ready success and make hand 
,, some salaric “Write at once for terins and se 


cure exclusive cerritory. Address 
Queen City Suspender Co.,  neraraaa Sy 


- Letiing Puysicians tecommend these 


NIGHTS INA BAR-ROOM. 






plete and fliastrated, for $| (lewest price ever 
sold), with extra copies fle give away) free 
with each, al! postpaid; all in cheap form, bat 
juet ae good for the reading. Geld ne 
other way. Taw Tempemaree Revous- 
wes 46 héame ren Gouge 





the 
omME Oook Boor. 


madam, train boy sells the 
I know, 


into buying one, I was inclined 


bdr 

H 
talked 
to think it was wasting $1.50, but when my 


for he | 


me 


| 








A Literarv 


Overwhehning opposition and delighting all lovers of good book 


comme to? The poor man Is how on an equality with the 
eerned) i fair sample of thousands of quotations which mi 
ie ery aud from newspapers not influenced by the lash ot 

Firey Tons or Crotcr Books, a large portion of them thi 





and vour own selections trom them wi 


asonahle 


now 
tor 


country, 


ready, 
tinent a if you will vi re 


ve 





TUATANTCE 


Avalanche. 


ttred 
What IS the world 
richest #0 1 hooks are con- 
ohit | made ty } the letters of 
Ire publishers 
ition publi hed in this 
oO any pa ot the Con-- 
} | 


hat the books will be paid for 


}diter receipt, or ret urned—-return tr iMsport: tion at wy eEXpels 
SPECIAL Rscuacin ane bilhilaas ilies month, New publicati to the list every 
| Wee k. 
Prices are lower than ever before known. My books are NOT ld by deale prices 
too low tor them. Among the authors and works are those 
{ 
Dickens, Froiseart, Proctor, Getkie, Burns, 
| Irving, Green, Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 
Walter Sr o't, Grote, Tyndall) Conybeare ar Arrold, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, R«wihinson, Howson, Goldsmith, 
George Eliot, Lossing, Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Creasy, Mulock, Chambers, Library of Uni- 
Gibbon, Schiller, Cooper, Shakespeare, versal Kuowledge, 
Macaulay, Bacon, Kingsley, Milten and Ovhers. 
Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, Farrar, Byron, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, 
eents, 


its, Plea lease mention this paper. 


Ei 


|  AYER’S 
Cherry 


| Books 


| . - 
| eee 


Pectoral, 


deuey of the times. 


for the 


y suited for general d 


my 6S pace 
JOHN B. 3 ALOEW, Publisher 18 Yesev St. New York. 
Times, 


istribu 


; intended to meet the skeptical ten 





Ilustrated Catalogue for three 








EACHERS’ LI BRA are pes 
ensry, Commentary, Compendium 
or Terchi K. ete., ete., small, but very read 


1) 

wire-sewed, in postal card covers 

liar te books which, im erdivary 

c. to $1 Seach. The ten books 

DAVID. ©. COOK, 4 Adams Bt. Chicage 
- 


el able print 
came =Centents sin 
* form, cost TS 


fer $1.50, postpald. 








No other complaints are eo insidious in tbeir at- Christianity and Miracles. By Rov 
| tack as those affecting the throat and lungs: none Principal! Cairns, DD. 10 cts T 
#0 trified with by the majority of eufferera. The | Evid i the} r t( : I (Ee 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a | eign he Resurrection ag 
trifling and nneonscious exposure, is often but ‘tthe from the Dead. Rev. C. A Row. 10 cts 
beginning of a fatal sickness. Ayrn’s Cuoerry! Christ the Central Evidence of Chris \\ 
E07 2 2a well pr . licacy i a forty arp - . ) . 
Pe ape h we ll proven hth i n a fort tianity. By Principal Cairns 10 cts 
years ght with throat and lung diseases, and , +. : ae. 4 
should be taken in all cance without delay Antiquity of Man Historically Consid 
A Terrible Cough Cured jered. By Rev. Geo. Rawlinson 10 cts 
61 J68T Sdpck w aoversccld. which afected my Love for Souls. Rev. W. Scribner. 15>. | 
lurve. I bad a terrible cough, and passed ni 
aficr night without +leep The doctors gave me ab. | AMERICAN 1 RAG ri | SOCIE] " fi ¢ 5 
Itried Aver’s Cuerry PrcroraL, which reliever & ; iS TRE BEST iy TRE WORLD ‘ 
my lunge, induced sleep, and afforded me the rest ’ 
nece-sary fer the recovery of my strength. By the | 150 Nassau St. New York: 52 Bromfield 
continue! use of the PeEcToRAL a permanent cur ais Boxtou Bh th a ag nee coe . Rages | Exocels all other Pianos in its variou> patented im 
wre ¢ flected I am now 62 yeara old, bale and | Wabash Ave . Chic =o >: 37 ? “eg ~~ st. | Provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
| hearty, and am satisfied your ¢ HERRY PECTORAL | San Francisco GRANDS, assuring larger re sults in POWER AND 
gg em : ap Honac E FaAIRBROTHIR ” ; PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF NE, leave nothe 
| tockingham, Vt, July 15, 1882. } ssi ing to be desired The CHICKERING SQUARB 
Croup.—A Mother's Tribute PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
“*T have used AYER’S CHERRY PECT« RAL in my | new CHICEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
fami'y for several years. and do not hesitate to pro- | brated rite» METALLIC A *, whict 


nee 
aud Co 


effectn 


have ever tried, 


t the most 
we 


al remedy for 
Yours truly 


ee LANGUOR 


ain AND LASSITUDE, 


= A. J. CRANE.” <0 COMMON IN THE SI ‘G, 
Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882 rORPID CONDITION OF THI 
““IT cannot say enough in praise of Ayer's | A SLUGGISH CIRCULATION ¢ BE LIF 
CHERRY PECTORAL, beleving as Ido that but for | GIVING FLUIDS \ rEAS vEUT Ov} 
its nse llong since should have died from long! TARKHANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 
troubles, EK. BRaGvon, 4 GLASS OF WATER HALI N HO I 
Palestine, T xa, April 22, 1882 , W HALF A I Kk BE 
’ |) FORE BREAKFAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVI 
No case of an affection of the throat or lungs ex AND REGULATE THI VER, QI KI N 
ste which dannot be greatly relieved by the use of | PURIFY TILE CIRCULATIOS PAR 
| AYER’s CHERRY PEcTORAL, and it will always| NEW LIFE AND VIGOR TO EVI ; 
| eure when the disease is not already beyond the LON we nH BODY ALL 
control of medicine. Nee So 
| 
PREPARED BY 
| nee J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. : - ——_ 
hy al! Drugviets ; price $1, six bottles for $5. SAFEST AND BEST, 
THE 


A RARE OFFER. 3 


| If you will send t us s the names of any o| 
your acquaintances who are intending to pur- | 
| chaee an 


ORGAN OR P IANO 


| 


WIRE-GAUZE, NON-FXPLOSIVE 


soon, we will forward free to your address a| 
copy of a first class Musical Publication, filled 
with the latest selected music, choice reading 
matter, musical notes, ete. Please write all | 
names plainly, giving the town, country, and | 
State, and mention whether a’piano or et | 
is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, | 


608 Washington Se. Borton, Mass, | 





TO MAKE 





wife began to give me dishes cooked after 
I concluded it was one of the | 
I My | 
wife would not be without it for double its 
erst. 


its recipes, 


best investments had ever made. 


: $100 Library f ar $6,75 


Ss. a buys « library | 100 vflumes ef ehete 
— eat $1 to $1.50 BSunday-sohool books, seat 
, ped dt 60 books for 53.60. Books all cab 
slogued and numbered, pat up in phie 
form, wire stitched, light and fiexfbie—will 
mest expensive. Over three million already sold. One 
books now lesued. The whole lot for $11.48. 
Catalogue free. ample book and Mbrary exchange, 10a. 





outlast mest 
handred and sevent 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A copy of the above work, with 
Deacrivtive Uatalorne. given to 
any one who contemplates the 

Pp irchass of an Amateur Photo- 
Photographic Supp.ies of every 


HOW 


araphic Outfit. 
deecription, 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
421 Broome St., New York, 
W. IRVING ADAMS 


OIL STOVE. 


BOO OMY AND COMFORT IN THE KITCHEN, 
PERFECT IN ITS WORKINGS *N) ABHO- 
LUTrLy SAFE. 


The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 


. Agent. 





2nose answering an Adverttsemene we SEND FOR CIR ULAR. 


confer @ favor upon the Advertiser eam 


Publisher by stating that they saw & CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 





DAVLD C. COOK, Veuisber, @ Adame sircct Chloage, 





l0v Beekman Bt. 
7 Bast 4th St. 


£ Pye tines need Am te Tiypedatigg Tier 94 Btate St. 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 





% Summer St. ' 


1 forever pre- 
interference witb 

, and adapts it for use in any climate, 
For elegant v Illustrated Catalogu t published 
14 


acaress, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


W AREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, 
The Great 


Church LIG HT. 


_PRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 


vents the possibility of atmospheric 
the instrument 


Mention thie paper 







Moat Pow: rful, Softeat 

c ‘henpest an q t Beat | t known 
f S Wir we 
r Ba! ka, ¢ 8, Picture Galler 

T} Jey (ete, N nd ele 
gaotdesiens, Bend eiz: of roor Get 
ilarandeat A liberal diseoun 

ti Peart St. N.Y 


LESSON HELPS. 


for Teachers and Scholars, 
Grades (the easly somp! 
both), make lessen study « saceces 
Sea songs, with patent old and new tase 
combination, to sing at eight 





GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SEEe 
whee 

ll American Universal Cycloped lia 

3. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St,, N 





ae 





$724. A WEEK, $12.0 Gay ot bamecartty made € 
Anwusta, 


ma and §% ome 














rown town 


| 
| S66 p19 von 





H. Hautscet & Co Portland, a 
4 eae 
$5 to $20, Pa dA¥ at pore. amp Pet ode 
| BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY," 
pper and Tir for Chure 
WARKANTEA salagwe tame See 


ZUe sent Free, 
VANNI ZEN & —— Cincinnati. @ 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably 








known to the public since 
182A, Church, Chapel, School. Fire A arm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vo1. XXVIL. N. 











Our advice to con- 
sumers of Ivory Soap 
is, buy a dozen cakes 
at a time, take off 
the wrappers, and 
stand each cake on 
end in a dry place, 
for unlike many other 
soaps, the Ivory im- 
proves by age. Test 
this advice and you 
will find the twelve 
cakes will last as long 
as thirteen cakes 


bought singly. This 
advice may appear 


to you as being given 
against our own In- 
terests; on the con- 
trary, our interest and 
desire is, that the 
patrons of Ivory Soap 


shall find it the most | 


desirable and econ- 
omical soap they can 
use. Respectfully, 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


Cincinnati, O. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Gaus: and Medium Weights in Silk Shirts 
and D: awers for Gentlemen. 

Cashmere, Gauze, Merino, and Silk and 
Wool Mixtures for Ladies. 

A great variety of Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread, and Fancy Hosiery for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, ané Children. 


. 


Broadway and 1{9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Paris and other choice Novelties in Pro- 
menade, Carriage, and Coaching P_ra- 
sols, 8ea-side, Mountain, and Rain Um- 
brellas in the latest style mountings. 


-Broadway and {9th St. 





CATA! OGUEF Now Ready. 
Hervains om new «nd sta oard 
b «K-hu every dep -rtment of 
lte.ature, 20 t0 50 per et. 
- ~count. The |: wer -yrivd 

wnt ful cata 


{2th 
CLEARAKGE =. 


ea. Will 

— T ge eee ares ere 
LAUKIAT, 

3ul- 305 Wastitn st. Bort n 


any such book ever published. 


** All of the latest and best formu- 
las are stated. It is finely printed 
and abundantly illustrated. A val- 
aable work for those who wish to 
learn this interesting art.”—(Scien- 


t fic American. 


BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS 
IN CLOTH 





IN PAPER; 75 CENTS 


“It is 


we)! sulted to the instruction of Am- 


One of our amateurs says : 


ateurs; concise, practica!, yet com- 
prehensive. I wish I had had at the 
outset so practical and trustworthy 


a guide. Henry Be: pst.” 


Send fcr Illustrated Catalogue of Amateur Outfits. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Coa.,, 


591 Broadway, N. Y- 


40 Years Established in this Line of Business 











SUMMER TRAMPING. 


If you intend to doany tramping this summer the most impor- 
|fant thing is to secure a good, serviceable covering for the feet. 
broad at the toe, thick soled, low heeled. fitting snugly but not too 
tightly, is what is recommended by professional walkers, 


Shoes 


Such are 


|those made on the McCOMBER PATENT LAST by 


| 


| 


plication, 


| F EDWARDS, 166 aid 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Ladies and gentlemen with tender feet can secure comfort by 
'weari+ g boots and shoes made on this last, 


Prices mailed upon ap- 





Straw Goods 


| At uncommou prices, that wiil allow 
paying of car or stage fare and still show 
a considerable saving. 
BLACK CHIPS, 
C LORED CHIPs, 


WHITE CHIPS 


| COLORED MILANS BLACK MILANS, CJLORED | 
EASTERN BRAID 

ry 6 

| ALL AT ?le. 

| FORMER PRICES, 89:, 97e., AND $1 15 

| EXTRA FINE CHIPS IN ALL COLORS AND 


SHAPES AT 490. 
F. RMER PRICES, $1.75 AND $2 50 


‘School and Sailor Hats, 


CHENILLE AND 
RIO RAC TRIMMED, 
85 anD $1 05 


ROUGH AND READY. 


| IN WHITE AND COL°RED, IN LATEST STYLE 
AND SHAPE, 152. EACH AND UP. 


LEGHORN FLOPS. 


ALS) WHITE FAYAL HATS WHITE 
STRAW, ©. LORED PIPING HATS. 


ALL AT 21e. 


Dress Silks. 


24 INCH BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1 08; 
TIVELY W RTH $1 50 
| 50 PIECES OF REAL 
(ALL SILK) $1; 


RIBB N TRIMMED, ALS) 
Av 45c. ; FORMER PRICES 


SPLIT 





PCSI- 


BROOADED SATINES 
HAVE BEEN $1 50. 


RIDLEY Ss 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts,, N. Y. 


* 


Black Satin Rhadames. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY 


BY READING OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


MANUAL for AMATEURS, 


just issued. The simplest, most practical, thorough, and easily understood of | 





TANG OE varias cocescsctksndacvesecacs 94c. 
F RMER PRICE $1 25 

Bie CAMO BE oe icc cenecidane $105 
FORMER PRICE $1 35 

TRE, cacccnsuctonsancicdancssitiens $1 20 
F RMER PRICE $1 65 

2,700 YARDS AT......... Payor ..€1 30] 
FOKMER PRICE : $1 85 

BO AMIS BE is ce cnasascckandccaneacassis $1 42 
FORMER PRICE $2 25 


$1 


2 500 YARDS a1 
FORMER PRIOE 


SUMMER SILKS; 


39, 49, 55. 65, anp 75 oTs 
FOULARDS AT THE SAME PRICES 


6000 YDS IN ALL THE NEW SHADES IN 
EOULARDS, EVERY PATTERNIN DOT FLOWER 
AND FIGURES AT 65c 


EXAMINE OUR OULORED RHADAMES AND 
GROS GRAIN SILKS, ALSO OUR BLACK AND 
COLORED BROCADE SILKS AT SPECIALLY LOW 
PRICES 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Contains a complete pricc-list of nearly 
every article to be found in our 52 de- 
partments, togetber with selected and 
choice literary matter, which alone is 
worth the orice asked for each number. 


SINGLE OoPIES, 150; oR 500 PER ANNUM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


receive more than usual attention. 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60. 62 10 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST., 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Frglish Porcelain 
AT LOW PRi« Es. 


Fine White Frer ch ‘ hina Dinner Sets, 149 pes. $30 > 
| Fine White French China lea ts, “4 pcs.. 7 


Five Gold-band Fr-nch (hina Tea kets, 44 pen, .] w 

| 7 y Decorated Fren:h UCnina Tea Bete , 
esctecsee. 13 0 
Chamber Sta, “Li Vieces. “$425: “white... " 3 25 
White English y= Dinuer Sets, luo pes. 14.0 


Silver plated inner Ih r dow 
ALSO" ALI. HOU~EF URNISHING GOUDB. 
Tilustrated Cata owue Fond —— list mauled free on 
| application. F ati m+ tes turmsbead, 
»» IL. HADLAY, Cooper onrnstitute, New York 


Orders secure'y packed ard plsced on car or 
steamer free of charge. BentO. UO. D. or 
Money-order. 


CA BBAGE CAU Se Ft OWMER o CELEKKY 
PLANIS —E-*ex a dCosasoid Sheep. Prices 

| very lo a nan EPH MAKES, eeeten! Farm, Koch- 
ester, 








- 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
‘Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 


Broox.yn. N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
nis we itwil be sure iu ninety cases in a 


hundr 
Brook yn, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
**Iam happy tos y ttuat your remedy has serv.d 
me a &-cond sea on fuily as well as the last year 
Pamphlets w th Mr. Beecher’s full letters and o her 
toe timouia Aurniched oo, ape pies apne. 
eoare ‘- 
DR. mM. - i TOW NSEND. Frostburg. Md. 
Trice, 5' cent ant $1.50 per Lottie. 
For othe by CHA LES DEN NIN, Firs Place ard 





Court st., ne n, N. ¥., and by. ihe drug trade 
general. y 


| 


| Oe 
| IN 
LI 
FA 


|I 
ry DES AND VOL RS IN FRENG BO ate 
AME 


| AT PRICES LOWE 






THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
Public Benefactress. Ms. S 


A. ALLEN has justly earned this title, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
hair, if gray, is changed to its naturat 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “‘My’ 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. Iam sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 
the secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cere 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 
coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 


“One Bottle did it.” That is the 
expression of many who have had 
their gray hair restored toits natural 
color, and their bald spot covered 
with hair, after using one bottle of 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair 
Rusrorer. Itisnotadye. @ 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST,, SIXTII AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


Millinery 


| EVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE CROICEST 

| MATERIALS ASO A FULL ASSORTMENT IN 

ALI. THE MosT OPSTRABL FE SHAPFS, .TVLES 

AND COLORS IN UNT-IMMED 4+RAW GOODS 
FOK BOTH LADIFS AND CHILDREN. 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


_ Black Silks, 


N B®? : JUND THAN WE ARE NOW DISPLAY- 
THEY ARE MAD*« Bi Tit “OST KE- 
BLE FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANU- 
ULURERS, BS AT LOWkEST PRIOaS 
N ThIS COUNTRY 


Dress Goods 


INCLUDING 





N IMMENSE VARIETY A 


u's SAtk. VIGO aNES,8H 
ES. I ONI 


ARUURES 
OLOTH, FLAN VEL SUITINGS. 

NUNS’ VEILI-G. IN ALL COLORS, FUL 

DOUBLE WIDTH, AND WARRANTED ALL 


A FULL AND COME LETE AssoRTMENT OF 
JUT-DOO 


Games, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 
AKCHER Purch A RING, RING TOSS, 
BATT LE-DO iD THe 


AN 
NEW AND VE RY Tor U ‘ AR GAME OF 


Lawn Pool, 


THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS 
EASON, 


—— a: M‘IL. WILL R°CEIVE sa real 
D CARSFUL ALLEN‘ lO 


Send for Catalogue. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


eT * 








